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WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS 
ENGLAND and the ENGLISH in the 18th CEN- 


TURY. By W. C. SYDNEY, F.R.8. 2 vols., 24s. | Shortly. 


THE INSANITY of GENIUS, and the General 


Inequality of Human Faculty Physiologically considered. By J. F, NISBET, Author 
of ** Marriage and Heredity.”” Demy 8vo, 14s. 
“ The book is a curious and interesting one.” — 7 imes. 
“Open its pages where one will one is confronted with matter of interest alike to the 
scientific enquirer and the mere seeker of entertainment.””—Satvrday Review. 
‘* Let the reviewers, hostile or not, say their worst and best, ‘The Insanity of Genius’ is a 
living book.”’— Morning Advertiser. 
“*The Insanity of Genius’ is obviously the outcome of much research and much patient 
examination. It bristles with examples taken from the literature of biography, and of its 
readableness there cannot be a doubt.”’-— (lobe. 


A COLONIAL TRAMP: Travels and Adventures 


in Australia and New Guinea. By HUME NISBET. 2 vols.,demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 32s. 


*: Two volumes of very sprightly and attractive table-talk....... He has an excellent sense of 
humour, and his volumes are full of entertaining stories.” — St. James’s Gazette. 


** Full of activity, life, and interest are Mr. Hume Nisbet’s travels in Australia and New 


Guinea.” — Morning Lost. 
A CRUISE on FRIESLAND “BROADS.” With 
20 Illustrations. By the Hon. REGINALD BROUGHAM. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
* Is a very pleasant little book.” —Saturday Review. 
* There is a delightful freshness about this thoroughly unconventional narrative of a four 
weeks’ cruise.””— Land and Water. 


“ These racy and amusing chapters, with their pithy and frank deliverances on men and 
manners, have a delightful freshness about them, and that of a sort which is never too common 
in books of travel.” —Speaker. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES. 
BUCKLAND. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By A. W. 
[New ready. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
QUITA. By the Author of “The County.” 


2 vols., 21s. 


KILMALLIE. By Henry Johnston, Author of 


** The Chronicles of Glenbuckie. 2 vols., 12s. 


“We have here what everybody might have seen and heard who lived in Kilmallie ; but 
also what only a person gifted with a keen cye, large sympathies, and a fine sense of humour 
could have appreciated and recorded.’’— Scotsman. 


‘Delightfully quaint and picturesque are Mr. Henry Jobnston’s sketches of Lowland 
Scotch life.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


“Mr. Johnston evidently knows well the life of which he writes, and he can depict it not 
only with fidelity but with grace, humour, and picturesqueness.”——Academy. 


JUST IMPEDIMENT. By Richard Pryce. 2 vols. 


“Without doubt one of the best novels of the year. Mr. Pryce tells his story with a breadth 
and power, and with # literary brilliance, which one seldom finds in Jatter-day novels.” 


Review of Reviews. 


ORLANDO FIGGINS. By Mrs. Alfred Marks 


(MARY HOPPUS). Crown &vo, 6s. 


“* Orlando Figgins’ is a clear and realistic study of lower middle-class life, the oceusionally | 


crushing dulness of which it forcibly portrays.”— Jor ning Lest. 


A 
ATan OLD CHATEAU. By Katherine S. Macquoid 
Crown Syo, 63. 
* Gives the reader another gracefully Grawn picture of Prench country life.”— Gent!ewoman. 


Two New Books jor Childrein.—rrice 3s. 6d. each. 


THE LITTLE LADY of LAVENDER. By 


THEODORA ELMSLIE. Mlustrated by Edith Scannell. 


TRASH. By Mrs. Blagden. 


Loxpox: WARD & DOWNEY, 12, Yorx Srrerr, W.C. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY :— 
ON NEWFOUND RIVER: a Story. 


NELSON PAGE, Author of ** In Ole Virginia,’ &c. 


By Thomas 


16m), cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A FLYING TRIP AROUND the WORLD [in 


76 days). By ELIZABETH BISLAND. 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RED LETTER STORIES. 


The Second Volume in this New Series of Continental and American Fiction contains— 


GALLEGHER, and other Stories. By Richard 
HARDING DAVIS. Crown 8vo, paper, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


** The Speaker the other week went out of its way to ‘boom’ Mr. Richard Harding Davis as 
a coming American novelist, and now we perceive Transatlantic exchanges are ‘beginning 
to talk of him as the Rudyard Kipling of the States.’’—Star. 


The First Volume, recently published, in this Series contaios— 


THE CRIME of SYLVESTRE BONNARD, 


MEMBER of the INSTITUTE. By ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated by 
LAFCADIO HEARN. Crown 8vo, paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
THOMAS HARDY'S STORIES. 


A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 
That is to say— 

The First COUNTESS of WESSEX—BARBARA of the House of Grebe— 
The MARCHIONESS of STONEHENGE—LADY MOTTISFONT— The 
LADY ICENWAY—SQUIRE PETRICK’S LADY—ANNA, LADY BAXBY 
—The LADY PENELOPE—The DUCHESS of HAMPTONSHIRE—and 
The Honourable LAURA. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 


JERRY: a Novel. By Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. One evidence of the exceptional interest excited by this anony- 
mous story during the progress of its publication in serial form was the large number of 
inquiries addressed to the publishers in regard to its authorship. 


’ 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT'S STORIES— 
STRANGERS and WAYFARERS. 16éro, cloth, 5s. 

We are permitted to make the following extract from a letter from Mr. James Russenn 
LoweE.u :—* I remember once at a dinner of the Royal Academy wishing there might be a 
toast in honour of the Little Masters, such as Tenniel, Du Mawier, and their fellows. The 
tiny woodcuts traced by those who gave rise to the name attract an affectionate partiality which 
the spacious compositions of more famous contemporaries fail to win. They were artists in the 
best sense who could make small means suftice for great ends. It is with them that I should 
class Miss Jewett, since she both possesses and practises this precious art.” 


INTENTIONS: Essays and Dialogues. 


WILDE. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 
* A fascinating, stimulating book.”—fell Mall Gazette, 


MARY E. WILKINS’ STORIES. A NEW 


ENGLAND NUN, and other stories. By the Author of ‘A Humble Romance.” 


By Oscar 





Crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. 


*** A New England Nun, and other Stories,’ displays the rarest power and an exquisite 
art.”’—Sunday Sun. 
| “The ‘ Liebig’ of a three-volume novel.”—Daily New 


EUGENE FIELD'S TWO BOOKS. 
_1—A LITTLE BOOK of WESTERN VERSE. 
2.—A LITTLE BOOK of PROFITABLE TALES. 
Each, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 5s. 
**The author secms to possess something of that ton of pathos which has hitherto been 


| almost the exclusive dlistinction of Hans Andeis+n.”’—Saturdvy Review. ‘ 
| ** Mr. Field’s two poems ‘ Our Lady of the Mine,’ and the * Conversazzhyony,’ will compare 


| 
} 


most favourably with anything that Bret Harte has written. They sparkle with wit.” 
Birmingham Gazette, 


Loypoy: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 
15, ALBEMARLE SrreeT, W. 
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(THE STATUTORY NINTH INTER- 
NATIONAL CONGRESS of ORIENTALISTS. 
(To be held in LONDON, from Ist to lorm SEPTEMBER, 1891.) 


Parroys—H.R.H. the Due or Connavonr and H.L.H. Arcupvge 
RAINER, 


Hew. Paesipexts—The Marquis of Durrents and the Earl of Lytton. 
Presipest or tue Oncaxisine axp Recertion Commitrees—The Right 
Hon. Lord Hatssuny, Lord High Chancellor of England. 

Hox. Memnens—His Eminence Car.linal Manning, the Marquis of Bute, 
Lord Lawrence, several Indian Princes, and Their Excellencies 
the French, Italian, and Belgian Ministers of Public Instruction. 


Starvrony Miempens—The Members de Jwre, Founders, and the Comité 
de Permanence of 1873. 

The International Organising Committee comprises the Ambassadors 
of Austria-Hungary, Italy, _— and Turkey, and the Ministers of 
Greece, Japan, Persia, and Portugal, as Hon. Members; Delegates 
from 30 British and Foreign Universities and learned bodies, from 
8 Governments, and a large number of Statesmen and Scholars, 
Over 400 Orientalists and friends of Oriental studies and of their 
practical application to modern civilisation in 30 countries have 
Joined, including Professors Oppert, Maspero, Cordier, de Rosny. 
Amélineau, and nearly all the French, Italian, Greek, Spanish, and 
professors; Professors udwig, Griinert, Steininger, 
Moxseur, Michel, van den Gheyn,Fausboll, Kaulen, 
Kielhorn, Carolides, Schlegel, von Lomnitz, von Sehréder, da Cunha, 
Puini, Ascoli, Guidi, Turrini, Cora, Grossi, Severini, Bonghi, 
Inouyé, Karlowitz, Vasconcellos-Abreu, Tawney, Hazdeu, A. Harper, 
Hyvernat, Hein, Vianna, Esoff, Tsagarelli, Gottwald, Donadiu, 
Simonet, Skarstedt, Montet, Platner, Leland, Wassa Pasha, de 
Harlez, Golénischeff, Lanmann, Dvorak and others. 

The Pr of work includ 
(a) Summaries of Oriental Re- 

search since 1886 


. . 











1891. 


Portuguese 
Vambéry, an, 





es 


(7) Indo-Chinese. 
(hk) Sinology. 


(b) 1. Semitic languages, except (/) Japanese. 
Arabic. (m) Dravidian. 
2. Arabic and Islam, (n) Malayan and Polynesian. 
3. Assyriology. (0) Instructions to Explorers, &c. 


(p) Ethnographical Philology, in- 

cluding the migration of races 
(q) Oriental Art, Ari-Lodustry, 
Numis- 


4. Palestinology. 
(ce) Aryan: 1. Sanserit and HMin- 
duism. 
2. Pali and Buddhism. 
3. Iranian and Zoroastrianism 
(d) Africa, except Egypt. 
(e) Egyptology 
(/) Central Asia and Dardistan. 
(g) Comparative Religion (includ- 
ing Mythology and Fol 
lore), Philosophy and Law 
and Oriental Sciences and 


ology and 

a “3. 

(r) Relations with Orientals. 

(8) Uriental Linguistics in Com- 
merece, &c.. with sub-sec- 
tions regarding the various 
modern Uriental languages. 






Art 9 
(t} The Anthropology, Science. 
, , and Products, natural and 
(h) ¢ omparative Language. artificial, of the East. 
(i) Suggestions for the encourage- (u) Exhibition of objects illustra- 
ment of Uriental Studies. tive of the above Sections. 

, There will also be 3 Conversaziones, 2 Excursions, and 1 Banquet. 
For further details, and for particulars regarding the Prize Essays and 
Translations, apply to the Organising Seeretary, Dr. G. W. Leityen, 
Vriental Lustitute, Woking. The Member's Subscription is £1. The 
above Congress is unconnected with any project for England in 
September, lsy2, the Tenth Statutory Congress being tenable elsewhere 
at that time. (Articles 1 and 3 of Statutes.) 

Offices : Royal Society of Literature, 20, Hanover Square, W. 
lace of Meeting: Inner Temple Hall and Rooms. 

Club: German Athenacum, 93, Mortimer Street, W. 


ova GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 


The ANNIVERSARY MEETING for the ELECTION of PRESI- 
PENT and COUNCIL, &c, will be held (by permission of the 
Ch neellor and Senate) in the HALL of the UNIVERSITY of 
LUNDON, Burlington Gardens, on MONDAY, Jeune 15rm, at 
2.00 pom, 

The Rt. Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.L, &., 
President, in the Chair. 

During ‘the Meeting the Royal Medals for the Encour agement of 

Geographical Science and Discovery will be presented. 


W ANTED, a Copy, in good condition, of 
’ the dry-point Etching, “THE HAMLET,” by Lopisgich, 
yront signed by Artist.—Please send particulars 


i and price to J. L. 
cU., Southridge, Sutton, Surrey. ad price tod. L 





Second Edition. Enlarged by ERNEST E. BAKER, F.S.A. 


8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A CALENDAR of the 


Halliwell-Phillipps’ Collection of Shakespearean Rarities 


Formerly Preserved at Hollingbury Copse, Brighton. 


Loxpow: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 








“SPENCER BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW NOVEL BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
This day, at all Libraries, in 2 vols. 


“THE RISEN DEAD.” By Florence Marryat, Author of “Love's 


Conflict,’ ‘* A Scarlet Sin,’ &c. 


CHEAP EDITION OF CAPTAIN HAGGARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Booksellers and Bookstalls, picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ADA TRISCOTT. 


** Dodo and I,’’ &c. 


NEW STORY BY M. 


By Captain Andrew Haggard, Author of 


BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


At all Booksellers and Bookstalls, paper cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE of a WIRE. By M. Betham-Edwards, Author 


of *‘ Forestalled,’’ ‘‘ Dr. Jacob,’’ &c. 





Lonpon: SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, St. Brive Srreet, E.C. 





FRY’S 


Medical 


Lancet-—“ Pure and very soluble.” 


Times—“‘ Eminently suitable 
for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron—“‘IT have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that R like so 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 


well. 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 





CATALOGUES. 
PrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO, 37. SOHO SQUARE. 


EW CATALOGUE. 
D. NUTT’S (270, Strand, W.C.) 


SECOND-HAND CATALOGUE, No. XXIV., 
containing the THEOLOGICAL PART of the Library of the Right 
Rev. Dr. Thomson, late Archbishop of York; and a Collection of 
Works on the HLISTORY. ANTIQUITLES and LANGUAGES of the 
EASTERN COUNTRIES, including the Libraries of a former 
Missionary to India, and of the late G. Bertin, Esq. 

1,245 lots. 
To be had free on application. 


r Ty ‘ ’ 
HAELY ENGLISH SCHOOL.—SHEP- 
‘4 HERDS’ SPRING EXHIBITION includes choice works by 
Sir J. Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Constable, Crome, Cotman, 
Stark, Vincent, Hogarth, Morland, Wilson, Bonnington, &c.—Suer- 
Henp Bros.” Garteny, 27, King Street, St. James’s Square. 


[{XHIBITION of BLACK and WHITE 


PRAWINGS,—Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY'S NINTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of ORIGINAL DRAWINGS at the 
MEMORIAL HALL, Farringdon Street, E.C., is NOW OPEN, from 
0 a.m, to5 p.m, ; Saturdays 10 till 1, Admission free on presentation 
of address card, 

a) T) 
HE Recently- Formed SOCIETY of 

PORTRAIT PAINTERS will hold their FIRST EXHIBITION 
in the ROOMS of the ROYAL INSTITUTE of PAINTERS m 
WATER-COLOURS at the beginning of JULY. Independently of 
Members’ work, the leading English and Foreign portrait painters will 
be represented, The Committee includes the Hon. Joun © Ry 
Messrs. Jacomp Hoor, A. Hacker, 8. J. Sotomoyx, J. J. Suannon, 
H. Vos, and A. Steanr Wouter. Mr. F. G, Praxusk, Manager. 

















COLLEGES, &c. 
[ EAMINGTON COLLEGE. — THREE 


“COUNCIL” SCHOLARSHIPS (£21 each) and TWO “ HOUSE” 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£31 10s. each) will be awarded in J une.—Particulars 
from the Heap Master. 


THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the APPOINTMENT of ASSIS- 

TANT LECTURER in GREEK and PHILUSOPHY. Stipend £200. 

—Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary of the CoLLece. 


[HE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of LL.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
twenty-nine different subjects, the standard being the same as that for 
the MA. Degree, The centres of examination are St. Andrews, 
Aberdeen, Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham 
Cork, Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, 
Liverpeet, London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and Paisley. 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, LL.A., Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. itis < 


HE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPUN-TYNE. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS. 


The COUNCIL invites APPLICATIONS on or before JUNE |71H, 
1891, for the above appointment, at a stipend of £200 a year. 
For all particulars apply to the Secretary at the College, 
Auenep Howsvos, Secretary. 


N SOANE’S MUSEUM. 


13, Lincoln's hun Fields. 














ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 
OPEN FREE, from 1! to 5, on TULSDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, 
"THURSDAYS, and SATURDAYS in JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST. 
Cards for Private Days and for Students to be obtained of the 
| Ccrator, at the Museum. 
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THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Jounnat the 
following statement will afford some idea :— 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Discussions of the legal events of the week. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes- 
sional interest. 


CASES OF THE WEEK. 
Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
for the purpose, of cases of importance decided during 
the current week. 


PENDING LEGISLATION. 


All important measures before Parliament are sum- 
marised in this department. 


LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 


Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 


REVIEWS. 


New legal works are elaborately noticed in this 


department. 
NEW ORDERS, &c. 
In this department are given all new Rules and 
Orders ; in some cases before they can be obtained by 
the public. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
members of the profession. 


COURTS. 

Special reports of cases decided by the Railway 
Commission. Selected cases in the County Courts 
are also reported. All a decisions on Election 
Petitions are reported, and notes are given of decisions 
of importance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 


SOLICITORS’ CASES. 
Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 


APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 


Pains are taken to render these accurate and com- 
plete. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 
Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies, 
A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal 

News of the Week, and special attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. _ 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s. ; by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER. 
£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 
WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free. 

Single Number, 1s. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to H. ViuuErs. 
_ OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. _ 
M ESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
ot Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
tteadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
precess for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 

; CU. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens ov 
view. Prices on application 





DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown &vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES : a Series of Sermons 
on the Mth, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 

John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Sreconp Epitioy, crown Svo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 
THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
Sermons, 
“It is not possible to open a page without perceivinz illus- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”’—Christian World, 





Loxpox: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 AND 22, Furyiva Street, E.C, 





MR. WILLIAM SHARP’S NEW POEMS. 


SOSPIRI DI ROMA 


(Memories and Impressions of Rome ard the Agro 
Romano, 1883 —1890-91). 


Printed in Rome by the Societi Laziale: 3, Piazza di Spagna. 
Printed on hand-made paper and bound in white parch- 
ment. Square 8vo. 


To be obtained, post-free, 3s. 6d., from Miss M. B. 
Sharp, 2, Coltbridge Terrace, Edinburgh. 


A rew Copies sTiLL LEFT OF THE Limitrep Eprtion (with 
Etched Portrait of the Author by Charles Holroyd, of Rome), 
price 5s., post free. 


“(Here the author] has unquestionably hound about his brow the 
authentic poct’s bay. For these sketches lightly thrown upon the 
canyas, these brief flights as of a bird who sings as he dips swi tly and 
airily from tree to tree, the metrical forms chosen seem especially 
appropriate. They have an emphatic, evanescent grace, that wins 
because it does not too obtrusively insist upon its own brilliance and 
ingenuity.....Many of these ‘Sospiri’ have the unforeseen charm 
of drifting mist, Protean cloud, foam blown from waves. One 
searcely knows which of them to choose for quotation, so many are 
beautiful. *The White Peacock’ is lovely....but ‘The Mandolin ’ is, 
Perhaps, the most beautiful poem of all, to be compared even with 
Whitman's ‘Song out of the Sea.”....* The Fallen Goddess,’ on a statue 
ot Venus placed in a church as Our Lady of Sorrows, is frankly Pagan, 
and hostile to the Christian idea ; indeed the author seems quite un- 
influenced by the deepest thought distinctive of our later epoch. But 
very delicately does he sing of * The Sirocco’s Breath’ in June ; with an 
exquisite colour-sense of ‘Spuma del Mare’ (on the Latin coast), of 
‘Clouds,’ * Red Poppies,’ * Thistledown,’ the latter in lines that have a 
vague, wandering wafture like that of the down itself; while * The 
Bather,’ ‘The Swimmer of Nemi,’ ‘The Naked Rider,’ ‘ Fior di 
Memoria’ (which is in the metre of ‘ Hiawatha’), are brilliant and 
adnirable pictures of human beauty, set in the midst of a concordant 
environment of landscape.”—Academy. 


“Imagination and a surprising knowledge of nature have befor 
been in evidence in his verse, but seldom has he exhibited such power 
of artistic control or so sumptuous a gift of colour. It is odd, too, that 
this power of art should be manifested in metres which offer every 
facility for weak omniloquence. It is only another proof that some 
men may be trusted to go free of laws, though we must confess that we 
should not have included Mr. Sharp among the number a week ago.” 

Star. 

“| His aim) is achieved with a vividness, a power of realisation, which 
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LITERATURE. 
The History of Sicily from the Earliest 
Times. By EK. A. Freeman. Vols. I. and 


II. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
(First Notice.) 


Mr. FreEMAN must be congratulated on 
his choice of the finest theme as yet un- 
appropriated by any historian of the first 
rank. The subject is worthy of a large 
canvas, and a large canvas has been taken, 
these two bulky volumes only bringing 
us down to the fall of Ducetius in 450 
B.c., before Athenian invention had begun. 
The history of twenty-three centuries, for 
which far ampler materials exist, has 
still to be recorded. Hereafter Mr. Free- 
man will have to describe the siege of 
Syracuse, the second Carthaginian invasion, 
the deeds of Dionysius, Timoleon, and 
Agathocles, the invasion of Pyrrhus, the 
First Punic War, the Roman conquest, the 
administration and impeachment of Verres, 
the Vandal invasion, the exploits of 
Belisarius, the dominion of the Arabs, the 
romantic story of the Norman squires of 
Hauteville, the rule of the Hohenstaufens, 
of the Angevins, of the Spaniards, and of the 
Bourbons. All these periods are reserved 
for future volumes, which every student of 
history must hope the author will be able 
to complete. 

Sicily possesses a strange fascination for 
all who have ever visited her shores. To 
say nothing of the unique scenery, in no 
other land have we in such narrow limits 
so much topographic history and ethnology. 
The inland cliffs are burrowed with the 
caves which were the homes, and afterwards 
the tombs, of the earliest races, the stalagm- 
itic floors sometimes paved with the bones of 
the wild horses which formed their food. 
At Eryx we come upon the mighty mega- 
lithic ramparts of the Phoenicians. At Seli- 
nunto and Girgenti we gaze with wonder 
and admiration on the ruins of Doric 
temples more numerous, more massive in 
construction, more vast in scale, than are 
to be found even in the Hellenic fatherland. 
At Syracuse we stand in a temple originally 
dedicated to the Virgin goddess of Athens, 
within whose walls we may still hear the 
invocation—“ Ave, Maria, Regina coeli ”— 
addressed to another Virgin ; hard by is the 
great altar on which Hieron sacrificed his 
hecatombs ; a little further we come upon 
the most perfect ancient theatre which 
exists—a theatre which witnessed the first 
performances of tragedies of Aeschylus and 
comedies of Epicharmus, and where we may 
decipher the names of King Hieron and 
Queen Philistis engraved on their respective 
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seats—seats from which we may look out 
upon the Great Harbour spread at our feet, 
where in a last brief desperate struggle the 
brilliant empire of Athens rushed to ruin ; 
or we may turn our eyes to the scene 
of a tragedy more pitiful than any 
ever told by Grecian dramatist, and peer 
into the deep limestone quarry on the 
left, the prison and the grave where the 
noblest sons of Athens perished in hopeless 
misery, truly the most terrible landscape in 
the world—the final scene in ‘the master- 
piece of the greatest of all historians, told 
as no other tale was ever told.” Or, pass- 
ing to the right, and descending into the 
foss at Euryalus, we may examine the only 
extant specimen of a Greek fortress, designed 
probably by Archimedes himself, with sally- 
ports and underground corridors for infantry 
and cavalry, with the rows of perforated 
stones to which the horses were tethered. 

Nor can we tread without emotion the 
soil trodden by so many illustrious men. 
In Sicily the most splendid odes of Pindar 
were composed. To Sicily Aeschylus, after 
repeated visits, retired in his old age, and 
here he died. From internal evidence we 
may well believe that Thucydides, and 
possibly Herodotus, may have visited the 
scenes which they have described. Diodorus 
Siculus, as his name implies, was a Sicilian. 
Simonides, Epicharmus, Empedocles, Archi- 
medes, Moschus, Bion, Theocritus, and 
Edrisi were Sicilians either by birth or by 
residence. To Sicily Cicero came to get up 
his case against Verres; at Syracuse St. 
Paul spent three days on his way to Rome. 
Pyrrhus landed, and here 
Belisarius fought. 

In the centre of the island we climb the 
steep hill of Enna—Lnna inexpugnabilis—the 
camp of refuge of so many races, which no 
hostile army has ever stormed, which held 
out for two years against the Romans, and 
for two years against the Saracens, and 
where in the dim dawn of history the lovely 
myth of Demeter and Persephone was 
localised by nameless bards. At Palermo 
we climb the loftier limestone crag which 
dominates the town, on whose summit 
Hamilcar Barca for three years defied the 
whole power of Rome. Below, in vast 
panorama, there lies stretched one of the 
finest cities, one of the loveliest bays, and 
the most beautiful Vega in the world, well 
named ‘‘The Golden Shell,” a terrestrial 
paradise, with its semi-tropical vegetation 
of palm, olive, orange, lemon, cactus, aloe, 
almond, and fig; the air scented with the 
sweet perfume of the nespole; every un- 
cultivated nook covered with dwarf pal- 
metto, straggling cork trees, waving squills, 
the vivid green and yellow of the tree- 
spurge, the pink flowers of the oleander, or 
the glossy foliage of arbutus, carob, lauris- 
tinus, lentisk and myrtle, over which 
clamber the long straggling vines of the 
sarsaparilla. Dotted over the Vega we sce 
Moorish villas, the castle of the Norman 
kings towering aloft, and beside it the cam- 
panile of the Duomo reared by an English 
archbishop, Walter of the Mill, within 
whose walls is the porphyry sarcophagus 
in which, clad in sumptuous robes em- 
broidered with Cufic legends, sleeps 
Frederick, the lord of Rome, the wonder of 





the world, surrounded by tombs of mighty 
emperors and kings. 

Even more beautiful, as some have 
thought, than the Conca d’Or is Taor- 
mina, perched on its lofty crag above the 
sea, where, from the highest seats in the 
Greek theatre, the eye rests, two thousand 
feet below, on the deserted site of Naxos, 
where the Greek first set his foot on Sicilian 
soil. Southward we trace as far as Syracuse 
the steep cliffs and the shore indented with 
deep bays ; eastward lies the long, faint blue 
line of the Calabrian coast; northward is 
the narrow rent of the Messenian Strait ; 
while to the west, obscured from time to 
time by flying scuds of cloud, towers over- 
head the huge bulk of Etna, with a long 
thin streamer of white smoke flowing down 
the wind from the topmost peak of its snow- 
clad pyramid. 

Beautiful as is the land of Sicily, it is 
even more attractive as an historical land. 
Nowhere else in such small space is so 
much history written on the map. Sicily 
has ever been the meeting place of the 
nations, the battlefield of Kast and West, 
of the men of the three continents between 
which it lies. It has been occupied in turn 
by Iberians, Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, 
Vandals, Arabs, Normans, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, Englishmen, and Italians. 

It is manifest that such a subject is 
eminently suited to Mr. Freeman’s powers. 
In no other land is that “unity of his- 
tory” for which he has constantly contended 
so well exemplified. There is no historical 
hiatus, there is no line which can be drawn 
between the ancient and the modern history 
of the island. The contest between Phoe- 
nician and Greek merges into the succeed- 
ing contests between Carthaginian and 
Roman, between Roman and Moor, Moor 
and Norman. The field is so narrow as to 
admit of exhaustive treatment, and yet so 
wide as to be in touch with universal history. 

The book is written in the fulness of 
the author’s powers; he has never written 
a book so good, a better he will never 
write. It has, moreover, been written, as 
all histories should be written, largely on 
the scene of the events which are to be 
described. It exhibits minute acquaintance 
with topographic detail, abundant local 
colour, mg exhaustive knowledge both of 
the original authorities and of the modern 
commentators. The style is clear and 
forcible; while, compared with the earlier 
volumes of Zhe Norman Conquest, the author 
is less immeshed in entangling details, which 
are judiciously reserved for appendices of 
ample bulk. If there is a fault in this 
direction, it lies in the introduction of need- 
less historical parallels, such asthose between 
the Phoenicians and the Moors, Roger and 
Pyrrhus, or between the Norman conquests 
of England and of sy Ryan which 
no doubt are tempting, but are frequently 
misleading and always inexact. 

Mr. Freeman, it need not be said, is 
familiar with his books, and shows a good 
critical judgment in estimating the value of 
his authorities and in deciding between con- 
flicting accounts of the same event. But he 
is evidently more at home with the topo- 


graphic and literary evidence than with. 
certain subsidiary sources of information,. 
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which he had no occasion to use in his 
previous works. Thus, when he has to deal 
with numismatics, epigraphy, and prehistoric 
archaeology, or with any of the physical 
sciences, such as geology, ethnology, or 
anthropology, his touch is that of an 
amateur rather than of a master. 

It is needful to be familiar with the ground 
in order to appreciate the excellence of his 
vivid topographic descriptions. The picture, 
for instance, of the walls of Acragas and of 
the long line of temples ranged upon the 
southern crag, of the wilderness of huge 
drums from the fallen temples at Selinunto, 
of the absolutely perfect temple at Segesta, 
from which not one stone has fallen, of the 
cliff at Eryx, of the hill of Enna, of the hill 
fort at Solunto, of Syracuse—at one time the 
greatest of European cities, but now retreat- 
ing into the small coast islet which was first 
occupied by the Corinthian colonists—above 
all, the description of the topographic —— 
at Palermo, where the ancient city lay 
extended, like the modern city of Valetta, 
between two long creeks or harbours now 
built over with streets or occupied by busy 
markets—all these descriptions are admir- 
able, forming the best of guide-books for 
the Sicilian traveller. 

There is, moreover, that abundance of local 
colour which comes from thorough fami- 
liarity with the island. We are bidden, 
for instance, to note the absence of isolated 
cottages or country houses, and the con- 
tinuous oe of lofty defensible hill 
sites ; or are shown the painted carts, “‘ bright 
with scenes from history and legend of all 
ages and all lands,” more especially, it may 
be added, from the romantic story of the 
family of that Norman squire whose descen- 
dants became princes in all lands. 

It would be paying a poor compliment 
to Mr. Freeman to devote the whole of this 
article to unqualified eulogy—an easy task 
that may be left to those who undertake to 
review his work without reading it. It 
will be more respectful to discuss those 

oints as to which it is possible to differ 
rom his conclusions, and to enumerate a 
few small matters that seem to have escaped 
his notice. 

The first half of the first volume is 
devoted to the earliest inhabitants— Sicans, 
Sicels, and Elymians, who were in posses- 
sion of the island on the arrival of the 
Phoenician and Greek colonists. Mr. 
Freeman is doubtless right in considering 
that the Sicans represent the oldest element 
in the population, belonging probably to 
that pre-Aryan Iberian race of which he 
thinks “‘the Basques are the only unmixed 
survivors remaining.” Here it may be 
observed that this doctrine is not now so 

enerally accepted as it was a few years ago. 

he Iberians are no longer identified with 
the Basques; the highest authorities, Van Eys 
and Vinson, being of opinion that Basque 
was not the language of the Iberians, while 
Broca has proved that the Basques are by 
no means an ‘‘ unmixed” race, the French 
and Spanish Basques differing considerabl 
in type—even in the case of the Sennidh 
Basques the Iberian blood is far from being 
pure. Moreover, the names of the Sican 
towns in Sicily do not resemble any names of 


the well-known Basque class. 





As for the Sicels, Mr. Freeman maintains 
not only that they formed the vanguard of 
Aryan settlement, but that they were near 
kinsfolk of the Romans. He holds that the 
Sicel was ‘‘an undeveloped Latin.” It is 
quite possible that the Sicels may have 
been Aryan in speech, but the anthropo- 
logical evidence is not in favour of the 
theory that they were Aryans by race. The 
Sicel skull resembles that of the Faliscans 
and other Aryanised tribes of central and 
southern Italy. That they were ‘ unde- 
veloped Latins” it is impossible, without 
further evidence, to admit. The Sicels do 
not resemble the Romans in character. 
They were a feeble folk, readily submitting 
to foreign domination, without enterprise, 
desire for conquest, or political genius. 
The Roman made laws and roads, the 
Sicel made neither. Moreover, the charac- 
teristic Latin skull, broad and powerful, 
which is seen in the busts of the Julian and 
Flavian emperors, bears not the slightest 
resemblance to the long, narrow, feeble 
skull from Sicel graves; and it is now 
conspicuously absent from that part of 
Sicily (the region around and to the east of 
Enna) where, if anywhere, the Sicel race may 
have remained tolerably pure. But, apart 
from the race question, the argument that 
the Sicel language was closely akin to Latin 
is extremely feeble. Mr. Freeman relies 
on the name of the river Gela, which he 
thinks must be explained as the “cold” or 
“ gelid” river. But this is not conclusive. 
We find the Geloni, a Scythic people, on 
the Dnieper, and the Gelae on the shores 
of the Caspian beyond the Caucasus. More- 
over, in the addenda to his first volume, 
Mr. Freeman, with his usual candour, 
notes that he has come across a river Gela 
in Caria, nearly opposite Rhodes, whence 
came the founders of the Sicilian colony of 
Gela. This fact at once disposes of the 
argument that the name of tho Sicilian 
Gela is necessarily Latin. If this name 
be given up, very little remains. The 
names of the chief Sicel towns—Enna, 
Hybla, Inessa, Herbessus, Echetla, Herbita, 
Assorus, Engyum, and Motyca—are not 
found in Latium, and do not seem to be of 
the Latin type. Nor do the Sicel deities— 
Hadranus, Acis, and Hybla—appear in the 
primitive Latin pantheon. [Besides these 
names we have two undoubted Sicel words— 
zanclon, a reaping-hook, and cottabos, the 
name of a Sicilian game. As Mr. Freeman 
does not pretend that these words are 
Latin, it is difficult to understand the 
grounds of his very positive assertion : ‘‘The 
language of the Sikels, I do not hesitate to 
say, was Latin, or something which did not 
differ more widely from Latin than one 
dialect of Greek differed from another” 
(I. 488). 

The only real support for this contention 
is the fact that nummus, litra, and uneia, 
metric terms used by the Sicelist Greeks, 





are undoubtedly Italic and not Hellenic. On 
this fact is based the argument that these | 
metric words must have been obtained by the | 
Greek colonists from the Sicels, who must | 
have emigrated not long before from Latium, 
bringing with them their Latin speech. 
Mr. Freeman places the migration of this 





Latin tribe to Sicily in the eleventh century 


B.c. But, as I have shown elsewhere, it 
was only in the eleventh century that an 
Umbrian tribe, driven from the valley of 
the Po by the Etruscan invaders, took refuge 
south of the Tiber in the broad Latian 
plain from which they derived the name by 
which they were thereafter known. Very 
possibly the Sicel migration was ultimately 
due to this pressure from the north. 
But the Sicels would not be themselves 
Latins, but a primitive s¢irps, probably Iberic 
by race, but possibly Aryanised in speech, 
who were pressed forward into Sicily by 
Oscans or Faliscans. 

But apart from this theory, which seems best 
to accord with the known facts, even if we 
were to suppose with Mr. Freeman that the 
Sicels were really Latins, who prior to their 
peo to Sicily in the eleventh century 
had been settled in Latium for a prolonged 
period, it is in the highest degree improb- 
able that, three centuries before money was 
first coined in Lydia, they should have 
brought with them three technical numis- 
matic terms which, after the introduction of 
coinage, became identical in meaning in 
Sicily and in Latium. This seems quite in- 
credible, more especially as there are other 
far simpler explanations of the facts. 
If the three words are genuine Sicel 
words adopted from the Sicels by the Greeks, 
they may a been transmitted from Sicily 
to central Italy after the introduction of 
coinage into Sicily, some five centuries 
later than the date assigned to the Sicel 
migration. If, on the other hand, they are, 
as seems most probable, genuine Italic 
words—Oscan possibly, or Volscian—they 
may easily have been introduced into Sicily 
from Cumae in Campania. This seems the 
more possible, since Thucydides informs us 
that Zancle, one of the earliest Greek colonies 
in Sicily, was partly founded by emigrants 
from Cumae; and there are reasous for 
believing that there was a lively commercial 
intercourse between Cumae and Zancle. 
Moreover, the earliest of Sicilian coins are 
those ascribed to Zancle and the adjacent 
colonies, Naxos and Himera; and their 
weight-standards are the same as those of 
the earliest coins of Cumae. If the 
weight-standards passed, the names may 
have passed by the same channel. Know- 
ing how readily the names of measures, 
= and coinscan be transmitted, it seems 
needless to make the improbable assump- 
tion of a Sicel migration from Latium to 
Sicily in order to account for the identity of 
these coin names. Mexican dollars are 
current throughout the East; the word 
dollar is merely the German Zhaler ; and, 
therefore, on Mr. Freeman’s own principles 
it might be argued that the Aztecs were a 
Teutonic people who, with their Thalers, had 
emigrated from Germany to Mexico some 
three centuries before Cortez and his 
Spaniards arrived in the New World. 

Mr. Freeman is probably wise in giving 
up as insoluble the question of the race 
affinities of the Elymians. It may, how- 
ever, be noted that both Thucydides and 
Dionysius, practically our only authorities, 
claim them as Asiatics, and Strabo places 
Elymaeans in Asia. The Phoenician Eryx 
is reputed to have been originally an 
Elymian city, and the Elymians are p Mion 
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found on terms of neighbourly friendship 
and alliance with the Phoenicians. They 
also used the Phoenician alphabet, as is 
shown by the fact that the legends on the 
early coins of Segesta, the chief Elymian 
city, are in the Phoenician character. 

Isaac TAyLor. 








The Coming Terror, and other Essays and 
Letters. By Robert Buchanan. (Heine- 
mann. ) 

To reprint newspaper letters in a volume 

forms a bad precedent. For already too 

much journalism gets itself enclosed in cloth 
bindings; and, if the contents of even the 
correspondence columns are, henceforth, to 
flood the book-market, what is to become of 
the bewildered reader? All letters are not 
as clever as Mr. Buchanan’s; yet, even in 
his case, considering the importance of the 
subjects he discusses, a more deliberate and 
finished statement would have been accept- 
able. In this volume, in addition to the 
letters, are two or three essays from maga- 
zines, a quantity of ‘‘ Flotsam and Jetsam,” 
and no less than eight separate sets of 

‘Final Words.” Nevertheless, the coliec- 

tion is not a mere miscellany. It has a 

common object, namely, to exhibit and 

denounce the various phases of ‘“ the com- 
ing terror.” 

What this coming terror is we may 
gather, in the main, from the dialogue 
between Alienatus, a provincial, and Ur- 
banus, a cockney, with which the book 
opens. Sundry problems of the hour are 
here brought under review; and we are 
given to understand that things are in a 
terribly bad way already, and rapidly 
tending from bad to worse. The coming 
terror, we are told, will, at least temporarily, 
be the ‘‘ submergence of individual freedom 
and activity under the waves of political and 
social anarchy,” by which is meant the con- 
fused and confusing legislation of these 
socialistic times. Among the things to be 
dreaded are the political tyranny of 
majorities, one form of which is what 
is termed beneficent legislation ; espionage 
in all the affairs of life; trades unionism ; 
the new socialism, “ organising to suppress 
free action in all matters of contract and 
personal activity ” ; the new journalism ; the 
new ethics, “ scientific, saturnine, yet Puri- 
tanical”; the new priesthood of science ; 
the new jurisprudence, “ practically con- 
founding the empirical laws of expedience 
with the absolute laws of ethics.” While 
rejecting the New Socialism, Mr. Buchanan 
claims to be a Socialist. The true Socialist 
is, he says, “‘a man eager for the common 
good, but one who believes that good can 
only be attained by such complete freedom 
in life, morality, and religion as is com- 
— with the general growth and wel- 

are. 





He insists strenuously that the 
terms Socialism and Individualism, so far | 
from being contrary terms, as most people | 
suppose, are in reality ‘two facets of the | 


cussion with Prof. Huxley on the question, 
‘¢ Are men born free and equal?” was quite 
spoiled by Mr. Buchanan’s untimely in- 
sistence on his definition of Socialism. 
Instead of reaching any satisfactory con- 
clusion whether men are naturally free and 
equal or the reverse, the argument degener- 
ated into a wrangle whether Mr. Herbert 
Spencer was or was not a Socialist. Prof. 
Huxley cannot be blamed for declining to 
think that he was. 

In Mr. Buchanan’s opinion, Mr. Spencer’s 
is “ the sanest and clearest intellect known 
to us at present on this planet”; and he is, 
for the most part, an ardent disciple, on 
social questions at least, of the great phil- 
osopher: But, as he is careful to explain, 
he does not follow Mr. Spencer with his 
eyes shut, and takes leave to differ from him 
here and there. According to Mr. Buchanan, 
Socialism “contends that it is not want of 
energy, but want of opportunity that pau- 
perises men and destroys individuality.” No 
doubt something of the same kind might 
be said of Individualism ; but as soon as the 
question is asked how the opportunity is to 
be secured, the parting of the ways is 
marked and final. Socialism would try to 
create artificial opportunities by legislative 
and other action, while Individualism is con- 
cerned only to remove obstructions and give 
men and women free scope to work out their 
own redemption in their own way. At 
least, this distinction applies to the New 
Socialism—the only thing usually known as 
Socialism nowadays. The Socialism of a 
former generation did, no doubt, come 
nearer to what Mr. Buchanan understands 
by “true” or “higher” Socialism. From 
about the year 1835, Robert Owen and his 
followers were designated Socialists. Later 
came the Christian Socialism associated with 
the names of F. D. Maurice and Charles 
Kingsley. To-day witnesses the third phase 
of over-ripeness and declinc. The first 
Socialism was commercial, the second was 
religious, the third is political. The first 
proclaimed self-help—the great self-help 
movement, known as co-operation, came out 
of it; the second proclaimed human redemp- 
tion; while the Sattle ery of the third is 
state-control. 

The primary function of Socialism in this 
third or modern phase, not less than in its 
preceding phases, was that of protest against 
undue luxury, greed, and the careless in- 
difference of the well-to-do classes to the 
sufferings of the poor. As such, it was 
timely and useful. It served to awaken 
men and women to truths about themselves 
which it was good for them to realise. 
Luxury, like a moral leprosy, was eating 
away the souls of members of the richer 
classes ; to warn the sufferers was merciful. 
Greed and carelessness created a needless 
burden of misery; it was well that those 
upon whose shoulders the burden was laid 
should be told that their consent ought first 
to have been obtained. But this much- 
needed * criticism of life” was misguided, 


same proposition.” It may be so; every- | and became impetuous. The sufferers were 


thing depends on your definitions. 


But, | taught to demand, not what was good for 


now that the term Socialism has become so | them but the very luxury which had been 
generally identified with what Mr. Buchanan | poison to their fellow-creatures; and to 


calls the New Socialism, the attempt to re- 
claim it is fraught with confusion. The dis- 


insist, not simply on a just and proper 
freedom from unnecessary burdens, but on 





a transfer, to gratify mere malice, of the 
burdens to shoulders that had hitherto been 
free. The want of brotherly goodwill on 
the part of the rich for the poor was not 
remedied, but, instead, an attempt was made 
to counteract it by creating ill-feeling on 
the part of the poor for the rich. So now, 
the temporary triumph of the classes hitherto 
down-trodden discovers in them all the 
worst faults against which the original 
protest was made. There is an undoubted 
present tyranny, and, Mr. Buchanan thinks, 
a coming terror. Radicalism, as the present 
reviewer wrote many years ago, is the 
gg of roots. A Radical is defined 

y Mr. Buchanan as one who reforms at 
the root and not the branches.” Modern 
Socialism is not radical. It sees the evil, 
fails to apprehend the cause, and, mistaking 
the mode of treatment, proceeds to lop the 
branches and threatens to cut the trunk; 
but, as it never once examines the root, 
after all the pruning the old diseased fruit 
reappears in a new position. We have 
described the present as the declining phase 
of socialism ; even as we write it is wasting 
itself in visions and dreams of an impossible 
future, in relating ‘‘ News from Nowhere,” 
and the like. 

The emphatic protest ‘against over- 
legislation in matters literary,” which Mr. 
Buchanan entitled ‘‘On Descending into 
Hell,” was written in connexion with the 
—— and imprisonment of Mr. Henry 

izetelly for publishing English translations 
of Zola’s works. It took the form of a 
letter to Mr. Henry Matthews, the Home 
Secretary, and was an appeal for the libera- 
tion of the unlucky publisher. As a speci- 
men of the author’s power of vigorous 
criticism and invective, the article is ex- 
cellent ; and it exposes the weakness of the 
position taken by those who advocate the 
suppression—not the extinction—of vice. 
The moral of the prosecution is, he says, 


‘* Leave the drains alone; let the world wag, 
even if typhoid fever should flourish. Moral 
number two, very acceptable to the average 
insular intelligence: conceal from all' clean 
people, especially young people, the fact that 
there is any sewerage at all ” (pp. 104-5). 

As to Zola himself and his “‘ pornography,’’ 
Mr. Buchanan says : 

““T have always been Puritan enough to think 
pornography a nuisance. It is one thing, how- 
ever, to dislike the obtrusion of things un- 
savoury and abominable, and quite another to 
regard any allusion to them as positively 
criminal, <A description even of pigsties, more- 
over, may sometimes be made tolerable by the 
cunning] of a great artist; and this same M. 
Zola, though a dullard aw fond, for the simple 
reason that he regards pigsties as the only 
foreground for his lurid moral landscapes, 
appears to be so much better than myself, in so 
much that he loves truth more and fears con- 
sequences less, that I have again and again 
taken off my hat to him in open day. His zeal 
may be mistaken, but it is self-evident; his 
information may be horrible, but it is certainly 
given in good faith; and an honest man being 
the rarest of phenomena in all literature, this 
man has my sympathy, though my instinct is 
to get as far away from him as possible”’ 
(p. 105). 

The protest and appeal did not serve the 
ostensible end. Mr. Henry Matthews was 
not moved by it to grant Mr. Vizetelly relief ; 
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and, it must be confessed that, with all its 
excellencies, it was not well designed to 
secure any such result. It recalls to mind 
the German advocate who, being appointed to 
defend a Socialist in the days when Socialists 
were considered criminals, took the oppor- 
tunity of expounding his own extreme 
doctrines, in language which he would not 
have dared to use on any other occasion. 
The trial ended, he sought the friends of 
the prisoner, and announced, ‘‘ A glorious 
triumph.” ‘Is he acquitted then?” asked 
the friends. ‘Oh, no!” was the reply; 
‘he is to be executed ; but I have declared 
our great principles in open day.” 

Another letter, quite as vigorous, on ‘Is 
Chivalry still possible?” brought Mr. 
Buchanan into collision with Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, who roundly accused him of “talking 
sentimental bunkum with splendid literary 
power.” His “splendid literary power” 
was, of course, rivalled by hers; so, too, 
was his ‘‘bunkum”; but while his was 
“sentimental,” hers was cynical; his the 
weakness of an enthusiast, hers the defect 
of a sneering, virtue-doubting woman-hater. 
Mr. Buchanan’s plea in this case was for 
the “ outcast’ women of society. Perhaps 
he did not take sufficient account of the 
fact that in most instances the only kind of 
love of which these women were victims was 
self-love. But as self-love is not exclusively 
a woman’s vice, if it be at the root of the 
evil there is no justice in measuring out 
severer punishment to one sex than to the 
other. In truth, however, as Mr. Buchanan 
percoives, and Mrs. Lynn Linton does not 
care to perceive, it is no moral enthusiasm 
which makes society thrust out these women 
sinners. But there is the pretence to be 
maintained that our marriage system is 
monogamous and not founded on polygamy 
and polyandry, and to this end a show of 
righteous anger at those who too obviously 
break the pretence is useful. In this way 
these women are, in a certain sense, as Mr. 
Buchanan says, the ‘‘ martyrs” of society. 
At least they are the scapegoats ; and along 
with them, of late years, from time to time, 
go certain public men who blunder in their 
private lives. Respectability is thin ice 
covering a sea of corruption, which is useful 
but must be ignored. Anyone who falls 
and, breaking the ice, gets besmirched, had 
better be thrust under out of the way lest 
unpleasant truths become known and other 
ills befall. Mr. Buchanan’s main contention 
is simply that ‘“‘a man has no right to set 
up for a woman any personal standard of 
thought or conduct by which he is unable 
or unwilling to measure himself;” and, 
Mrs. Lynn Linton notwithstanding, there is 
not much ‘‘ bunkum ” in that. 

There are many literary judgments scat- 
tered through the volume; and it goes 
without the saying that they are stated with 
freedom and vigour. As usual, contem- 

orary writers and writing suffer the most. 

n “The Modern Young Man as Critic” 
and ‘Imperial Cockneydom”—both re- 
markably clever essays—Mr. Buchanan is at 
his sauciest. He is no respecter of persons ; 
and though probably mistaken when he 
says he has no idols, he is a truly energetic 
breaker of other people’s images. No man 
is safe from his hammer—not even Goethe. 








Mr. Henry James is a ‘superfine young 
man” and Mr. George Moore a literary 
‘“’Arry.” Matthew Arnold was “ spiteful ” 
and ‘‘jejune’”’; Mr. Walter Pater’s essays 
are also “jejune”; Mr. Andrew Lang is 
“the chirpy prophet” of nepotism; Zola 
is ‘a man deformed”; Mr. Henry Labou- 
chere is “the Paul Pry of journalism.” 
Strange that such an epithot-flinger should 
dislike Carlyle, and even censure him for 
flinging epithets! From a humourist like 
Mr. Buchanan a truer estimate of that 
supreme humourist was surely to be ex- 
pected. 

Other points of kinship exist between Mr. 
Buchanan and Carlyle. If ever a man was 
a “provincial” in Mr. Buchanan’s sense, 
it was ‘‘ St. Thomas of Chelsea”; and what 
is more, in the midst of ‘‘ Cockneydom ” he 
continued a “ provincial” to the end of his 
days. Even Carlyle was hardly severer on 
the present time, or more regretful of the 
good old days behind, than is Mr. Buchanan. 
True, Carlyle was not an optimist, and Mr. 
Buchanan is. We have his own statement 
that he writes ‘‘as a pure optimist and 
sentimentalist” (p. 175); but, foran optimist, 
it must be admitted he takes an uncommonly 
gloomy view of life and letters. The change 
around him is, he thinks, ‘‘ only a lurid and 
hideous nightmare,’ not a reality. But 
ordinary optimists do not have such dreadful 
dreams ; and if he is satisfied it is a dream, 
why does he fight so strenuously against it ? 
In the days of his youth the young man 


‘‘was feather-headed but earnest; impulsive 
and uninstructed, but sympathetic and 
occasionally studious. ... A great thought, 
even a fine phrase, stirred bim like a trumpet. 
. . » But now, with the passing of one brief 
generation, the world has changed; the youth 
who was a poet and a dreamer bas departed, 
and the modern young man has arisen to take 
his place”’ (p. 146). 


A sad falling-off indeed from his earnest if 
feather-headed predecessor, for the modern 
young man is 


‘a saturnine young man, a young man who 
has never dreamed a dream or been a child, a 
young man whose days have been shadowed 
by the upas tree of modern pessimism, and who 
is born to the heritage of flash cynicism and 
cheap science, of literature which is less litera- 
ture than cynicism run to seed” (p. 146), 
Allowance, however, must be made for the 
different points of view of the seer. It was 
with the half-inward gaze of youth that he 
saw the young man of his own youth ; and 
he is regarding the young man of to-day 
with the wider, more critical, and more ex- 
perienced observation which comes when 
youthis past. Probably that young man of the 
past was no more than the somewhat 
idealised portrait of himself as he was or 
aimed to be. Young men do not study 
other young men with any considerable 
amount of critical discernment. The world 
as they know it is the world as they see it 
in their conscious selves. 

Again, discussing chivalry, Mr. Buchanan 
suspects it is extinct. 
sure that 


“it is fast becoming forgotten; that the old 
faith in the purity of womanhood which once 
made men heroic, is being fast exchanged for 
an utter disbelief in all feminine ideals what- 


At any rate he is | 





soever, and that women in their turn, in their 
certainty of the contempt of men, are spiritually 
deteriorating ’’ (p. 186). 

The whole outlook is appalling : 


** Nothing certainly can be more terrible than 
the existing condition of things, both social and 
political” (p. 97). 

It is well Mr. Buchanan tells us he is an 
optimist, for he would be sadly misunder- 
stood. 

The book, as a whole, is stimulating. 
If Mr. Buchanan were less impetuous, he 
would be a great critic. As it is, carried 
away by his emotion—sometimes, possibly, 
by a desire to be brilliant—he overstates, 
occasionally repenting and retracting ; more 
frequently, in another mood, contradicting 
himself. He sees both sides of a subject, 
but at different times. But sturdy independ- 
ence is as characteristic of him as it was of 
Carlyle. Errors of judgment there may be, 
and errors of taste there are; but the 
thought he speaks is, at least, his own 
thought and never an echo. He has con- 
victions and the courage to declare them. 
If he does not convince, he compels atten- 
tion and excites thought. Of his literary 
estimates he says, ‘they have one poor 
merit; they are, at least, my own.” This 
merit his social and political as well as his 
literary estimates assuredly have; and it is 
not a poor one, but, on the contrary, the 
supreme merit of all. 

Wanrer Lewy. 


A Girl in the Karpathians. By Menie Muriel 

Dowie. (Philip.) 

Tuar Austria consists of a patchwork of 
races is a political truism. But few English 
readers know how each several patch has 
been added to the imperial coverlet of the 
House of Hapsburg. Galicia was nibbled 
from Poland little more than a hundred 
years ago (in 1772), Its eastern end flanks 
Bukovina, and contains a population scarcely 
less mixed than that of its Moldavian 
neighbour. 

This little known corner of Europe is the 
subject of Miss Dowie’s book. The year 
of her visit is not given, but we believe it 
to have been 1890. The political informa- 
tion is rather scrappy, but what there is of 
it is fresh and to the point. Evidently 
Miss Dowie regards politics as uninterest- 
ing, and indeed out of place in describing a 
happy country, where the peasants own 
their land and where persons of the land- 
lord class are not to be found. ‘‘ Oppres- 
sions, rack-renting, and evictions were un- 
known evils, of that I was assured; and 
beyond this, I felt that a political condition 
is not a bad one if you hear nothing 
of it.” 

The fortunate peasant proprietors of Galicia 
principally belong to the Ruthenian, the 
Pole, and the Huzul nationalities. ‘‘ The 
Huzul,” says Franzos (p. 3), “is a 
hybrid, uniting the Slavonic blood of the 
Ruthen with the Mongolian blood of the 
Uzen, his speech bewraying the former, 
while his name testifies to the latter.” The 
Iluzuls are said to be the only known 
riding mountaineers, save a certain tribe of 
the Caucasus. The breed of horses used 
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by them is also said to resemble those of 
their Caucasian cognates. 


Keeping all this in mind,” writes Leopold von 
Lacher Masoch, the Hungarian novelist (p. 193), 
“it may be held with some show of reason that 
at the great wandering of the earth’s peoples, 
when the Slavs were in the van, the Huzuls 
were easily driven across the plains and penned 
in the Karpathians, while their neighbours of 
the plains were split up, broken, and inter- 
mixed with the Germanic races, and later with 
Huns, Hungarians, Tartars, Mongolians and 
Turks. Thus the IIuzuls, safe in their Kar- 
pathian fastnesses, preserve their character, the 
the Slav, or, if you will admit it, the Caucasian 
character, free, pure, and marked to this 
day.” 

‘‘ No falcon can live caged,” so runs the 
proverb, “‘no Huzul in bondage.” Miss 
Dowie was not much thrown with this wild 
and warlike people, but consorted more with 
the Ruthenian of the plain and the Pole, 
whose ancestors conquered and colonised the 
country. However, beauty and picturesque- 
ness are the creation of the eye and the 
mind; and a traveller so richly endowed as 
Miss Dowie would write an attractive 
account of her travels wherever her Dan 
and Beersheba were situated. 

The charm of the book is undeniable. 
The style and the matter are alike sparkling 
and bright. The reader who can begin 4A 
Girl in the HKarpathians and can close it 
before he has finished its 300 pages must 
either be very dull or very preoccupied. 
The language, like that of the Heathen 
Chinee, is “ free,’ and cannot be described 
as a ‘‘ well of English undefiled ;” but you 
never miss the meaning, nor are you wearied 
by repetition or verbosity. Patriotism makes 
us glad that so clever a book was written 
by a compatriot; but were it not for her 
frequent references to Scotland, the authoress 
might pass fora Yankee. ‘I give the end 
of this authoritative paragraph purely for 
its own sake ; to me,” says Miss Dowie (after 
quoting Franzos), “the terms employed 
seem a size or so too large.” Miss Dowie 
is, we feel sure, nothing if not sincere. We 
will not therefore flatter her. The flaw in 
this lively and readable book is a certain 
cheap cynicism or flippancy of tone. Franzos 
is generally admitted to be one of the two 
great living authors of South Germany. 
The son of a doctor in a little Galician town, 
the Barnow of his stories, Franzos is par 
excellence the humorist of Galicia. Yet Miss 
Dowie in writing of the country refers to its 
greatest man of letters only in slighting 
terms. 

The Ruthenian peasant appears to be a 
pagan in everything except his oaths. .We 
are told that ‘upon the immorality, the 
blind, unrepentent, wholesale immorality of 
the peasants, the priests of the United Greek 
Church exercise no check.” There appears 
to be no such thing as a moral standard in 
any Ruthenian village. They are, however, 
neither illogical nor hypocritical. ‘‘ What 
do the men think when they see the young 
women drunk?” asked Miss Dowie. ‘“‘ How 
should they mind?” was the answer. ‘Are 
they not drunk too?” No wonder that, 
after the scene in the public-house to which 
the peasants adjourned from their church, 
Miss Dowie retired to a pine wood with 
‘qualms of wrong-headed Western disgust,” 








She did not remain there very long, and the 
following paragraph is too characteristic 
not to quote. 


‘** That Sunday afternoon I ended only with a 
half-cross, half-amused feeling that, hang it, 
there the people were, and one might as well 
take an interest in them and not sheer off at the 
first evidences of a depressing lack of sanity ; 
colossal seriousness and lone prayerful depression 
would be of slight avail; I might as well be 
cheerful, so down I went from my mountain 
with a vague notion that having recourse to 
mountains when the worries of this world 
become overwhelming is a very old game, and 
some one whose name I have forgotten used to 
play at it—right away back there in the Old 
Testament ”’ (p. 105). 


The peasant who is happy with his own 
or his neighbour’s wife is what the Austrian 
statesman has made him. Miss Dowie is 
far too close an observer not to trace the 
evil to its souree—compulsory service in the 
army. 


‘Barrack life—I know nothing of it in this 
country—is almost the most wretched that 
there is. The six daily kreutzers of the com- 
mon private are not sufficient to provide him 
with wholesome distractions—and the long 
hours of guard are filled only by a vague hatred 
of the life he is leading, and a longing for even 
five minutes of anything else. Very rarely does 
he come back to his hills with a third of the 
health he took away; and any disease he brings 
back is quickly spread in a place where a young 
man home from his soldicring has the attraction 
of so much novelty in a place where morality, 
as we like to dream of it, is not even a name” 


(p. 96). 


Galicia is the ‘ promised land” of the 
Jew. As he steps across the Russian 
frontier, he enters a country of which he is 
practically the master. Franzos_ lingers 
lovingly on the intense conservatism of the 
Polish Hebrews. Miss Dowie describes them 
with no affection, but without prejudice. 
There is no persecution of the Jews, as the 
peasantry do not resent their supremacy. 
The Jew is practical, enterprising; the 
tuthenian has the negatives of these quali- 
ties. The consequence is that the trade 
of the country is almost exclusively in the 
hands of Jews. But this is no hardship 
with the Ruthenian; he neither cares for 
wealth, nor for what it brings. Miss Dowie 
tells an incident that happened during her 
stay in Mikuliczyn. A man who wanted 
his house roofed went to a peasant, whose 
trade was wood-slate dressing and setting, 
and attempted to extract an estimate and 
press a contract upon him. The peasant 
would not accept a contract and would not 
give an estimate, so the man had recourse 
toa Jew. ‘‘ Leave it to me,” said the Jew, 
as he went to the hut of the very peasant 
who had refused the offer of the job. Having 
extracted all necessary information, the Jew 
made his calculation, saw his employer, gave 
him an estimate, entered into a contract, set 
his peasant to work at a small daily wage, 
and secured for himself a handsome profit. 
Does the peasant resent such treatment? 
According to Miss Dowie—certainly not. 
Her description of her encounter with the 
Jewess will reveal a new trait in the foreign 
Hebrew to most English readers. At a 
half-way house where Miss Dowie stopped 
to eat some food, she took a plate from the 








shelf to place her “ sheep’s cheese” upon. 
The fury of her hostess when she returned 
and saw her guest using her plate was 
curious to read of. The “ indescribably 
dirty”” Jewess considered the Scotch lady 
‘‘unclean.” It gradually dawned on our 
authoress that she was a Christian, and 
therefore, in a technical sense, indubitably 
unclean. She accordingly bought the plate 
and slipped it into her sack. The loss of 
her property, which had been purchased at 
its owner’s valuation, was again too much 
for the innkeeper, who upbraided her guest 
both as a Christian and a robber. The 
treatment she received from the Ruthenian 
peasants and the Polish gentlemen with 
whom she stayed was very different. 

Miss Dowie’s book is proof, if proof 
were wanting, that an accurate and pic- 
turesque account of a people can be 
written by one ignorant of their language. 
In a country not five thousand miles away 
from Galicia, the Queen of England was 
some years ago represented by a very able 
diplomatist, who reckoned among his many 
accomplishments a knowledge of the native 
language. Although the press of the coun- 
try was an open book to him, the people of 
the country remained an unsolved mystery. 
He did not like them; he misread their 
characters, their aspirations, and their 
hopes. Happily for all concerned, this very 
able and amiable man (for he was both) 
got the promotion which he deserved. He 
was followed by a gentleman who, though 
unable to read their newspapers, liked 
the common folk, and sympathised with 
them in their hopes and aspirations. He 
therefore knew the country and its inhabi- 
tants a thousandfold better than his more 
learned but less sympathetic predecessor. 
As with diplomatists, so with travellers. 
The key to a good book of travel is sympathy 
with the people among whom you travel. 
Miss Dowie has struck this note in every 
page of her book. We have referred to 
the cynicism which crops up now and 
again; but in truth this cynicism is not 
more than word-deep. Miss Dowie describes 
with profound insight the poor ignorant 
peasantry. She has far too much humour to 
be asevere judge. Even her verbal cynicism 
disappears when she enters Cracow: 


“ Suddenly a choir of trumpets breaks out 
into a chorale from the big church tower; the 
melancholy of it I never shall forget—the very 
melody seemed so old and tired, so worn and 
sweet and patient, like Cracow. Those trumpet 
notes have mourned in that tower for hundreds 
of years. It is the Hymn of Timeless Sorrow 
that they play, and the key to which they are 
attuned is Cracow’s long despair. Hush! that 
is her voice, the old town’s voice, high and sad 
—she is speaking to you.” 


The map is in itself a valuable lesson in 
history, showing as it does the widest extent 
of Poland prior to itsdismemberment. The 
illustrations are pretty, and the drawing by 
M. Fletcher on p. 134 is charming. Miss 
Dowie, in her closing sentence, remarks that 
she does not flatter herself that her readers 
would bid her “write often.” We have 
far too good an opinion of Miss Dowie to 
wish her such a fate; but we do hope that 
this book will not be her last. 


J. G. Corron Mrincuin, 
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An Old Shropshire Oak. Vols. Tt. and 
IV. By the late J. W. Warter. Edited 
by R. Garnett. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Axruoven it is five years since the first two 
volumes of Mr. Warter’s delightful book 
were published, their readers’ appetites have 
only grown more eager for the further 
instalment which Dr. Garnett has now found 
time to edit, and which completes the work. 
Inasmuch as the author in his survey of 
English history has reached in the last two 
centuries events and a literature of greater 
interest to most men, these volumes are 
proportionally more valuable. The plan of 
the work was described in a review of the 
former volumes (AcapEMY, March 13, 1886); 
and ‘my Talking Friend,” the great oak of 
the Rea Valley, still addresses his hearers 
with something of the majesty, if not the 
oracular character, of the Dodonaean oaks. 
Mr. Warter was born in this valley ; and he 
tells us ‘“‘for the love he bore to the old 
homestead he has thrown these pages 
together, as a relaxation under pressing 
parochial work, so beguiling care and 
trouble and heavy, heavy bereavements.” 

These two volumes comprise a good deal 
of local history, tacked on to a slender 
thread of the national history during the 
last century and a half. The author is 
discursive—sometimes didactic, at others 
full of anecdote and literary reminiscences. 
Every page abounds in quotations, mostly 
poetical. There are eight in one page taken 
at random. He loves the classics, and is 
a well-read and entertaining companion, 
‘shaking out scraps from memory,” to use 
his own words, in a manner that reminds the 
reader of that other curious, yet fascinating, 
book of his, Zhe Last of the Old Squires. 
Enthusiastic in his devotion to Shrewsbury 
School and the memory of Dr. Butler, Mr. 
Warter was an excellent type of the 
sound scholarship taught in the old days 
in the famous school: a proof that, in 
spite of new systems and new-fangled 
theories, no education can be compared 
for depth and reflective earnestness with 
the old-fashioned grammar school scheme— 
a careful and thorough training in Greek 
and Latin. Moreover, he was in a 
high degree kindly and sympathetic. His 
mind fastened upon any change, either in 
the inmates or the rustic life of his native 
valley. Association in so well-stored a 
memory promptly called up similar events 
or characters, and then fashioned the mosaic 
in which they have been set in verse or 
prose. The book consists therefore of a 
series of historical pictures, connected either 
with the land in general or Shropshire in 
particular, set off with much literary grace 
and many citations from contemporary 
writers. 

It is obvious that in carrying out a plan 
of this kind more attention may be paid 
to the general history than to the local 
reminiscences. If the former be the case, 
the book must enter into competition with 
other and standard historical works. The 
effect of these volumes is somewhat marred 
by the constant citation of Luttrell’s Diary, 
or Clarendon’s Memoirs, or Walpole’s 
Correspondence. Thirty pages, too, on the 
old miracle-plays and moralities appear 
somewhat out of place, while the Annual 





Register is easily accessible. On the other 
hand, the scraps of village history and 
politics, the great floods and storms which 
devastated the valley of the Rea, the experi- 
ments on fruit culture made by Mr. Knight, 
of Downton—such humble chronicles as 
these interest all who know Shropshire, 
and enable the author to speak with that 
mitis sapientia which so eminently distin- 
guished him. The discursive character of 
the book thus contributes to its charm. 
Wherever it opens it is sure to display 
carefully-chosen verses. Every successive 
topic is handled by a ripe scholar, and 
a large choice of unfamiliar subjects is 
gathered together for the delight of the 
casual reader. Sketches of literary men 
are introduced ; and the whole four volumes 
of the complete work form a gratifying 
monument of one who did good work, both 
literary and otherwise, in his day. 

Among Shrewsbury celebrities here 
treated is bluff Admiral Benbow, and 
several particulars of him from personal 
inquiry and tradition contradict those given 
in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
The Welsh cloths which used to be brought 
on pony-back to that town are still famous 
at Newtown and other places. Mr. Warter 
never writes so pleasantly as when he calls 
to mind some scrap of local history. The 
history of the Reformation, as it proceeded 
in Shropshire, is carefully drawn out. It is 
probably correct to affirm that its progress 
was slow in a district so far withdrawn from 
the metropolis. The memorials of the Civil 
War in Shropshire are also diligently 
gathered up in a chapter well worth perusal. 
To give an example of the book’s richness 
it is only needful to open a volume at 
random. These sortes querceae lead the 
inquirer to a chapter on George III.’s reign, 
and treat successively of yew and willow 
trees, Sir 8. Romilly’s Bill for the amend- 
ment of the criminal law, the Roman 
Catholic question, Lucretius, catching salmon, 
the battles of. Castalla and Vittoria, a great 
potato year, the origin of the Ranters, the 
price of wheat, Dr. Johnson and Lord Hill, 
another Shropshire hero. It would be vain 
to recount the apt quotations which garnish 
these topics, and it must suffice to say that 
a similar profusion characterises both 
volumes. 

Thoughtful men, and especially the clergy 
of the present day, who with one avocation 
and another have scarcely ‘leisure to be 
good” left them, will rejoice to make the 
acquaintance of one who was so earnest and 
charitable, so wise and so well-read, as John 
Wood Warter. 

M. G. Watkins. 
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In the Heart of the Storm. By Maxwell 
Gray. In 3 vols. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
By F. C. Philips 
(White. ) 
In 3 


NOVELS. 


My Face is my Fortune. 
and Percy Fendall. In 2 vols. 

Berthas Earl. By Lady Lindsay. 
vols. (Bentley.) 

Pen. By the author of ‘ Tip-cat.” (Innes.) 

Highflier Hall. By Sir R. Tf. Roberts, Bart. 
(Spencer Blackett. ) 








Tinkletop’s Crime. By George R. Sims, 
(Chatto and Windus.) 


The Mystery of No. 13. By Helen Mathers. 
( White.) 


Tue faculty of the author of ‘‘ The Silence of 
Dean Maitland ” should, we think, be some- 
what definitely posed and measured for 
critical readers in Jn the Heart of the Storm. It 
is a pretty faculty, but a very long way from 
being consummate ; and though it is rash 
to prophesy, we do not think it ever will be. 
The forte of Maxwell Gray is situation, 
and situation is much more a dramatic than 
a romantic necessity. You can, like Mrs. 
Tulliver’s children, ‘‘ do with an extry bit” 
of situation in a novel, but you can also do 
without it. Without plot, which is fre- 
quently confused with situation, you can do 
but ill; without character and dialogue not 
at all; without description hardly. Now 
Maxwell Gray’s situations are strongish ; 
but the signalement of the rest, so far as this 
book is concerned, must be ‘ plot weak, 
dialogue so-so, characters nowhere, descrip- 
tion florid rather than good.” Even the 
central situation is too improbable to be 
really forcible. Why Philip Randal’s 
relations — after not merely offering to 
acknowledge him, but thinking of resorting 
to legal proceedings to get hold of him— 
should have left him in total ignorance of 
his identity is never fully explained, and, 
indeed, is not explicable. The character of 
his cousin, Claude Medway, and the rela- 
tions of this latter with Philip’s foster-sister 
and, in a way, betrothed, Jessie Meade, are 
also muddled and drawn with uncertain 
hand. Clare Lonsdale, a sort of Rosa 
Dartle in higher life, is melodramatic and 
unreal; and the mere writing of the book, 
though always intending greatly, and some- 
times effective in a fashion, fails at the chief 
pinches, and is open to the vulgar descrip- 
tion of being often mere “jaw.” There is 
a& passage on waltzing which has been 
wanted in novels these forty years, and 
which gave immense opportunities ; but it is 
manque. The one thing which the book 
unquestionably has is pathos ; and even that 
is of a rather dubious kind, and assisted by 
unnecessary butcherings at the end. 


We like My Face is my Fortune better 
than anything we have yet seen from the 
firm of Philips and Fendall. It is not a 
great book, in any sense; but it is a 
vigorous and readable sketch, which attempts 
the use of no methods of which the workman 
is not master, and does what it means to 
do and as it means to do it. Dora Gratwick 
is a beautiful English girl, with no father, 
a harsh stepmother, and an independent 
temperament. She runs away from such 
home as she has, joins a cireus, ‘“ keeps 
straight,” and becomes “‘ La belle Kouma,” 
a delight of Paris fairs, and the object of 
the hopeless adoration of a Bohemian 
musician. <A conditional engagement to 
him is broken off (Dora keeping within her 
nominal rights in doing so) by the arrival 
of a handsome young Englishman of 
fortune, who falls in love with La belle 
Kouma, jilts his own betrothed, and 
marries her. That her past is discovered 
and exaggerated by the amiable gossips of 
English country society may be guessed ; 
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as also that she is no more the woman to 
stand slighting by her husband than she 
was the girl to stand bullying by her step- 
mother. But we need not tell the end. 
The book sets up no high standard of any 
kind; and Dora, though (as we have said) 
irreproachable in what is commonly called 
morality, is rather heartless, very unfor- 
giving, and not too delicate. But it keeps 
close to certain sides of nature, without 
being in the least offensive in its presenta- 
tion of them. 


Lady Lindsay’s title is rather irritating ; 
her beginning is decidedly reassuring ; the 
upshot of her book compounded of interest 
and disappointment. Bertha Millings, an 
artist not of low birth but of no position, 
pretty, and twenty-five, marries Lord Dela- 
chaine, fifty-seven, blue blood, decidedly 
old-fashioned even for fifty-seven, maiden 
sister of aspish temperament and manners. 
None of the consequences which all French 
and some English novelists would assume 
follow; but an unkind world, much assisted 
by the aspish sister, Bertha’s own impru- 
dence, and the want of balance of a certain 
Dr. Jackson, sets to work and very nearly 
wrecks the happiness of the household. If 
it is saved it is chiefly due to an espicgle 
Duchess of Baynham, called by her god- 
fathers and godmothers Mary, who sets 
things to-rights again. Lady Lindsay, with 
that appetite for shrouds which is inborn in 
the female mind, kills Mary’s husband (a 
novelist should think twice before unneces- 
sary dukicide) for no earthly reason; and 
the part of Dr. Jackson is awkward. For it is 
a much graver crime to kiss a lady who, you 
know, does not want to be kissed, and who 
has come to see you professionally and in 
grievous trouble, than to do various things 
which a wise legislature now punishes. Also 
the book is much too long, and there are 
some quite otiose characters, such as a 
dreadful Mr. Eldon, a little like one of 
Mr. George Meredith’s men who are created 
for the purpose of being quoted. These 
defects of art and a certain unreality of 
pathos excepted, the book is decidedly better 
than the usual run of circulating library 
novels, and a consideruble improvement on 
Lady Lindsay’s literary work, so far as we 
have hitherto been able to acquaint our- 
selves with it. 


Pen is a slight and pleasant book which 
might have been pleasanter still if it had 
been even slighter ; for the middle interest 
in it is not quite strong enough to knit to- 
gether the beginning and the end, and the 
author talks about her characters a good 
deal more than sufficiently. A ne’er-do- 
weel artist, Louis Brand, has married a girl 
of good family, which family disowns her. 
Her mortal illness brings about a reconcilia- 
tion for the sake of the children; but the 
father, sobered by his wife’s death, and 
possessing bad blood if not honest pride, 
will not let them go to their aunt at first. 
Afterwards, when he relapses and finds his 
good resolutions naught, he sendsthem. In 
the interim, a good friend of his, a certain 
‘“‘ Sandy,” has fallen in love with Pen, the 
eldest daughter, still a mere child, and has 
proposed to marry her, so as to make a home 
for her little sister, Brand’s change of mind 





tears them asunder, only (as the reader feels 
sure enough) to reunite them at last. It is 
pretty enough, if a little slim. 

Sir Randal Roberts has written a good 
old-fashioned sporting novel, with illustra- 
tions by Miss Bowers, and everything hand- 
some about it. The lines of this kind of 
composition are somewhat conventional, and 
good seldom comes of quitting them. Sir 
Randal has not quitted them, and has “‘ found 
himself well of it.” A rich parvenu who 
wishes to transform himself into a country 
gentleman, with a vulgar but amiable 
wife, and a son whose education is 
better than his breeding, a wicked earl, 
a good bookmaker (the bookmaker is 
not always good, but he is here), a person 
of doubtful status, who lives by his 
wits and is not good at all, a hard-riding 
but high-minded Lady Constance, a myste- 
rious French lady’s-maid, some hunting and 
some accidents — these are more or less 
essentials, and Sir Randal has handled 
them very fairly. His most original figure 
is a certain Martin Climax, whose secret the 
reader may find out. 


There is not, we believe, much general 
doubt that Mr. George R. Sims is a clever 
person, and there is no doubt at all that 
there are very many persons (possibly 
clever, possibly not) who like his plays and 
his tales. To these persons Zinkletop’s 
Crime, a volume of short stories, makes a 
very fair appeal. This form of speech will 
announce to the most guileless reader that 
the appeal which it makes to ourselves is 
not very strong, or has had no very strong 
effect. That is possibly our fault. We 
have nothing much to say against these 
tales, though their taste does not seem to us 

erfect nor their wit consummate; but we 
ave read many things worse even in these 
respects. 


The present writer not being a novelist, 
it would be improper to say omnes eodem 
cogimur ; but by a simple transposition to 
the third person the proposition will express 
the fact that all novelists seem to find it 
necessary, sooner or later, to write a shilling 
shocker. The author of ‘‘Comin’ Thro’ the 
Rye” has written hers, and the opening 
situation certainly deserves a hand. It 
must be decidedly shocking to come down to 
a room in which your wife has insisted on 
sleeping alone, and to find her kneeling by 
the side of another gentleman’s dead body. 
If anyone wants more than that for a shil- 
ling, we think him unreasonable. 

GrorcE Sarntsbury, 








FOUR BOOKS OF VERSE. 
Poems, Ballads, and Bucolics. By H. D. 
Rawnsley. (Macmillan.) Those critics who 
object to modern poetry on the ground that it 
has nothing to do with contemporary life 
ought to be satisfied with Mr. Rawnsley’s 
choice of subjects. They are all drawn from 
the immediate past and present. Other poets 
may get their inspiration and their material 
from old myths and doubtful legends; he ob- 
tains his from the events of yesterday and to- 
day. He is almost too modern, in fact; for 
some of his ballads are simply paraphrases of 
remarkable events culled from the newspaper. 
The newspaper account is scrupulously given by 
way of introduction or footnote, as though the 





reader were invited to compare the prose text 
with the poetic rendering. It is a very admir- 
able thing, no doubt, to sing of heroic acts 
done in our own day. Some of them are, 
perhaps, as worthy to be sung about as the 
siege of Troy. But one does not expect 
a poet, like a politician on the stump, to be 
diligently on the look-out for topics; 
and it is a little startling to find the last brave 
rescue done into verse for us while the incident 
itself is still fresh. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that Mr. Rawnsley has a true touch as a 
ballad-writer. The brave deeds he records do 
not suffer from the transmutation of the prose 
story into stirring rhyme. He is equally happy 
—or so we imagine—in his Lincolnshire poems. 
The humour and pathos in them are very 
marked, and we take the accuracy of the dialect 
for ted. Perhaps the least successful poem 
in the volume is the ‘“‘ Welcome to Stanley.” 
Here it is evident that the writer’s liking for 
the latest topic has played him false. One 
feels that much too high a note is struck, and 
that an undue importance is given to names 
and circumstances which a too near point of 
view threw altogether out of perspective. 
After all, it is distance that lends enchantment, 
and just estimates of men and things cannot 
often be formed on the spot. The best and 
most imaginative of these poems is ‘‘ The Poet’s 
Home-Going ”—suggested by a sentence in a 
letter written from Asolo by Browning, shortly 
before his death: ‘I shall soon depart from 
Venice on my way homeward.” These two 
opening stanzas fairly indicate the high 
character of the whole poem : 
‘¢‘ His heart was where the summer ever shines, 
He saw the English swallow eastward come, 
And still among the olives and the vines, 
Or underneath the dark sun-scented pines 
Of Asolo, he hummed his latest lines, 
And bade his white-winged songs go flying 
home. 
‘* Then when the red sails round by Lido came 
To rest, and vacant now the gondolier 
Beneath the Lion and those masts aflame 
Lounged, bickering o’er his oe. 
One darker boat came quaywards, called his 


name, 
And straight toward the sunset seemed to 
steer.”’ 


From Dawn to Sunset. By George Barlow. 
Sonnenschein.) Mr. Barlow’s power of pro- 
ucing fluent and readable verse is remarkable. 
Here is a volume of five hundred closely printed 
pages, containing upwards of three hundred 

and twenty distinct poems, on all conceivable and 
inconceivable subjects. The making of such a 
book might almost occupy a man’s lifetime, but 
the volume is apparently the product of little 
more than a year’s poetic activity. It seems only 
the other day, indeed, that a previous volume of 
Mr. Barlow’s issued from the press—a work 
of the dimensions of this, and the contents of 
which were of the same universal character. 
Where there is such a redundance of quantity 
one naturally has some misgiving about the 
quality. It is clear that Mr. Barlow cannot be 
one of those poets who “add and alter many 
times,” nor can he have had much experience 
of those “poetic pains” which, according to 
Wordsworth, ‘‘only poets know.” His Muse 
is so glib that all manner of measures flow from 
her at the merest suggestion. But a garrulous 
Muse is as bad as a garrulous talker. Your 
gossip is fluency itself. He will talk by the 
hour, or by the week; but the long-suffering 
listener’s amazement at his power of words does 
not bewilder him into mistaking words for 
thoughts. We have turned over page after 
page of this volume, and find on every one the 
same marvellous facility of utterance. The 
lines and stanzas are turned out as readily, and 
with as much rapid precision of form, as might 
be expected if all the poems were mechanical. 
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The writer does not stop to think. His voluble | It is well that the good man’s passage—daunt- 


Muse is all the time pouring forth words, 
words. This sonnet—addressed ‘‘To the Un- 
knowable God”—is a fair example of Mr. 
Barlow’s style: 
** O God within the awful voiccless void,— 

God of the terrible and viewless night, 

God also of the burning midday light,— 


God, by whose hand the countless stars are | 


buoyed, 
And all the golden sunrise-clouds deployed, 
And all the ridges of the sea made bright, 
And the far snow-fields limitlessly white,— 
God whom the green woods worship, overjoyed : 
‘* We cannot reach thee. Yetcan prayer make 
head 
Against the glittering tide of stars and suns, 
And reach thy gracious central throne at once * 
Can our lone cry surmount the hill-tops red 
With fiery sunset? Can we find thee, Lord,— 
Or are our groans towards earless heights 
outpoured ¢ ”’ 
It may be that the present critic is case- 
hardened, but to him these graphic adjectives 
and substantives stand for so many adjectives 
and substantives, and nothing more. Yet he 
knows that a single line of Wordsworth, or 
Tennyson, or Browning, might set him thinking 
for a week, 

Love’s Vintage. By W. St. Clair Baddeley. 
(Sampson Low.) If Mr. St. Clair Baddeley 
well drop certain conceits of manner, which in 
other days would have been called cockneyisms 
—archaisms that are long out of date; if, 
moreover, he could persuade himself that 
inversions and superfluous accents are no more 
admissible in poetry than in prose—he might 
produce some respectable verse. He has an 
exuberant fancy, and a happy gift of expression. 
Sometimes, however, his fancy is too exuberant, 
as in the following sonnet, ‘‘ To Byron” : 

** True Poet—since they cannot filch thy fires, 
They feign to scorn the thunders of thy 
verse— 
Then vex with puny rage their pigmy lyres, 
And fancy for the din thy fame the worse ! 
Thy myrtle yet is fresher than their bays ; 
Thy wing¢d wit outflies their level lines ; 

And greener are the glories of thy lays— 

As greener Newstead oaks than Putney pines. 

O for one golden arrow from thy bow 

To startle the lean wolves that soil thy springs, 
And scare them up into their hills of snow 
Where famine waits them with impatient wings! 
Then should the troubles of thy slumber cease, 
Dead shepherd, and thy pastures be at peace !”” 
Here we have a poet who is possessed of fires 
and thunders, and iscrowned with myrtle, and 
carries a bow and golden arrows; whose wit 
is “‘wingéd,” and to whom belong certain 
springs ; yet who turns out at last to be a dead 
shepherd. Here, too, are certain nameless 
yee le who scorn the poet. They must be 
abblers in verse themselves, for they wear 
bay (‘‘bays”’in the sonnet, where rhyme is 
indispensable), and carry lyres, though pigmy 
ones. But these people at last turn out to be 
lean wolves. Altogether the metamorphosis 
rather puzzles us, 


Idle Hours. By W. De Witt Wallace. 
(Putnam.) Mr. De Witt Wallace is another 
gentleman with an exuberant fancy. In his 
‘idle hours ’’ he seems to have tried how many 
incongruities he could bring together, and how 
eccentricaliy he could put them into rhyme. 
Here is a specimen of the result—the eight 
lines form a complete poem, which is called 
** The Good Man’s Death ” : 


** As dauntless as a lion, 

Submissive as a lamb, 

As cheerful as the sunshine, 
Composed as evening’s calm ; 

As joyous as the skylark, 
As up to heaven it flies— 

*Tis thus the good man passes 
From this world te the skies.”’ 





less, submissive, composed, cheerful, and joyous 
as it was—cost the poet and his readers no 
more than ecight lines. This wholesome 
brevity inclines us to forgive the otherwise 
insufferable attempt to rhyme “calm” with 
“lamb.” One more example of Mr. De Witt 
Wallace’s quality should suffice. He compli- 
ments a poetic friend (in a sonnet) upon the 
“harp” with which ‘‘ Nature” has endowed 
him, and bids him 
‘* Be bold to strike the chords when impulse knocks ! 
Each string’s a hair plucked from a Muse's locks.’’ 
It is no wonder that the Muse of Mr. De Witt’s 
‘idle hours” should have done so little for 
him. A poet who tears the Muse’s hair instead 
of his own could not expect to escape her 
frowns. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue attempt to silence Prof. Max Miiller as 
Gifford Lecturer at Glasgow has failed. When 
the charge of heresy, brought against him in 
the Glasgow Presbytery, had been thrown out 
by seventeen to five votes, an appeal was made 
by the defeated party to the General Assembly 
at Edinburgh. There, however, the appeal was 
simply dismissed. The attack was aimed not 
only at the Lecturer, whose two volumes of 
lectures are published, but also against the 
Senate of the University of Glasgow and its 
Principal, Dr. Caird. The Professor will now 
continue his lectures next term. The course 
which he delivered this year is in the press, 
and will appear in the autumn under the title of 
Anthropological Religion. 


WE understand that Prof. Cheyne’s Bampton 
Lectures for 1839 will be published by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., in the 
course of next week. The full title of the 
volume is ‘‘ The Origin and Religious Contents 
of the Psalter, in the Light of Old Testament 
Criticism and the History of Religions.” 


Mr. ANDREW LANG has in preparation a 
volume of Angling Sketches, which will be 
illustrated by Mr. W. S. Burn-Murdoch. 


Mr. Joun Murray announces two new 
volumes in his well-known series of English 
Handbooks; one dealing with the three 
adjoining counties of Herts, Bedford, and 
Hunts, the other with Warwickshire. There is 
also in preparation a Handbook of India, in a 
single volume, which will devote special atten- 
tion to the hill stations. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL have nearly 
ready for issue an English translation of the 
third volume of M. Renan’s History of the 
People of Israel, covering the period from 
Hezekiah to the return from the Exile. 


Miss BEATRICE Porrer’s book on 7'he Co- 
operative Movement in Great Britain, will appear 
in Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.’s 
‘Social Science Series” next week. It deals 
with the relations which ought to exist between 
trades unions and co-operative societies and the 
State. 


Tue Leadenhall Press, having just issued to 
subscribers Mr. W. J. Loftie’s London City, now 
announces a companion volume dealing with 
the residential belt of London, to be entitled— 
not very accurately—London City Suburbs. 
As before, the illustrations will be from original 
drawings (about 300 in number), made by Mr. 
William Luker, Junior, and reproduced in Paris 
by a photographic process; while the letter- 
press on this occasion will be written by Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald. 

Two new books on the Far Northwest are 
announced: DBear-Hunting in the White 
Mountains; or Alaska and British Columbia 
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revisited, by Mr. H. W. Seton-Karr; and 
With Sack and Stock in Alaska, by Mr. George 
Broke, of the Alpine Club. 


Messrs. Perctvat & Co. have in the press, 
among their educational works, an edition of 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, with maps, 
notes, and an explanatory index of geographical 
names, by Mr. H. T. Rhoades, of Rugby. 


Personal Reminiscences of Laurence Oliphant, 
by Mr. Louis Leisching, will be published next 
week in pamphlet form by Messrs. Marshall 
Brothers. Mr. Leisching’s name is mentioned 
several times in Mrs. Oliphant’s biography. He 
was a very intimate friend of Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant, and has put together a great deal of 
interesting matter which does not appear in the 
larger book. 


A NEW story by Mr. James Payn, entitled 
A Modern Dick Whittington, will appear as a 
serial in the newspapers supplied by Messrs. 
Tillotson & Son, of Bolton. 


A NOVEL by Mr. Wolcott Balestier has been 
accepted for serial publication in one of the 
American magazines. It will ultimately be 
published herein book form by Mr. Heinemann, 
and in New York by Mr. Lovell. 


Messrs. EpEeN, ReEmincton & Co. are 
about to publish, in a single volume with 
illustrations, an Australian novel entitled Strony 
as Death, by Mr. Francis Adams, which 
recently appeared as the alternating serial with 
one of Mr. G. Boldrewood’s novels in a Sydney 
newspaper. 

The Story of the Imitatio Christi, by Mr. 
Leonard A. Whz2atley, will be the next volume 
of the ‘‘ Bouk Lover’s Library,” to be published 
during the present month by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Tue second edition of Mr. Zangwill’s 
whimsical book, Zhe Bachelors’ Club, is in the 
press, the first edition of 2000 having been 
exhausted on the day of publication. 


A NEW journal of a special character is 
about to be founded in San Francisco. One of 
its projectors, an Oxford graduate who has been 
for some years a journalist in the States, has 
conceived the idea that Americans do not know 
the actual feeling of Englishmen towards their 
country because many of the existing American 
newspapers misrepresent it. He will, there- 
fore, seek in his new enterprise to tell 
Americans what Englishmen really think 
about them. He will also try to show English- 
men what is the actual opinion of educated 
Americans respecting English institutions, In 
his view, American feeling towards England is 
not fairly expressed by much of the existing 
American press. 


AmonG the contents of the Reliyious Review 
of Reviews for June (which will commence the 
second volume) will be: A character sketch of 
the Bishop of Ripon, with portrait ; the first of 
a series of illustrated articles on ‘ Notable 
Churches”; ‘The Theology of To-day,” by 
Rev. Dr. Reynolds; ‘‘ Sunday Amusements in 
America,” with the opinions of six archbishops 
and sixteen bishops; and ‘‘ Napoleon’s Views 
of Religion,” by M. H.-A. Taine. 

Tue German Emperor has conferred the 
high distinction known as the Ordre pour le 
Mérite upon Sir Austin Henry Layard. 


Monpay, June 15, at 11 a.m. has been fixed 
by Lady Burton for the date of the funeral of 
her husband’s remains, at St. Mary Magdalene 
Church, Mortlake. 


THE next monthly meeting of the Library 
Association will be held on Monday next, June 
8, at the Deptford Library and Club at 8.15 
p-m., when a paper will be read by the hon. 
secretary and librarian, Mr. G. R. Humphery, 
on ‘‘ Literary Associations of Deptford.” 
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WE quote the following from the Opinione of 

May 28 :— 
‘‘ Una importante scoperta é stata test? comuni- 
cata dal prof. Monaci all’Accademia dei Lincei : 
Un Codice della Divina Commedia, posseduto dalla 
Biblioteca Nazionale di Milano, coll’arme primitiva 
della famiglia Alighieri. Se il Codice fu composto 
per la famiglia di Dante, non v’ha dubbio che esso 
ci conserva il testo originale del Poema.”’ 

An Approved Treatise of Hawks and Hawking, 
by Edmund Bert (1619), has just been reprinted, 
with an introduction by Mr. J. E. Harting. It is 
the rarest of English books on falconry, and no 
copy has come into the market for nearly 
twenty years. The reprint is as nearly a 


facsimile as it is possible to make it without the | : 
| proposal of Prof. Edward Dowden, to consider 


aid of photography ; and a hundred copies only 
have been issued, through Mr. Quaritch. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN have issued this week 
the fifth volume of the collected edition of Mr. 
Alfred Austin’s poetical works, containing the 
Narrative Poems. It is dedicated to Sir John 
Everett Millais, in a letter of some length, 
dated from the neighbourhood of Florence. 
The edition will be completed by one more 
volume, of Lyrical Poems. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 
Dr. JoHN PEILE, Master of Christ’s College, 
has been elected vice-chancellor at Cambridye 
for the academical year beginning on October 1, 
in succession to Dr. Montagu Butler. 


TuE following is a list of those upon whom it 
will be proposed to confer the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. at Oxford, on the occasion of the 
Encoenia, June 17. The Duc d@’ Aumale, Lord 
Halsbury, Mr. A. J. Balfour, Prof. Jebb, Mr. 
Briton Riviere, and Sir Donald M. Stewart. 
Lord Halsbury is already a graduate of Merton 
College; and Mr. Briton Riviere is the son of 
a former respected resident in Oxford. 


TuE list at Cambridge is both longer and 
more varied, for it comprises honorary degrees 
in four several faculties. Doctors of Law— 
Lord Walsingham (who will be inaugurated 
on the same occasion as high steward of the 
university); the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava ; 
and Sir Alfred Lyall (the Rede Lecturer for 
the present year). Doctors in Letters—Prof. 
Rudolf von Gneist, of Berlin; M. Hippolyte 
Taine (whose Christian name has been er- 
roneously given as Henri); and Mr. W. E. H. 
Lecky. Doctors in Science—Sir Archibald 
Geikie ; Prof. Karl Weierstrass, of Berlin; Dr. 
Elias Metschnikoff, of the Pasteur Institute ; 
and Prof. W. H. Flower. Doctor of Music— 
Antonin Dvorak. 


In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, it 
will be proposed to confer the honorary degree 
of M.A. upon Dr. Joseph Wright, who was 
recently appointed deputy-professor of com- 
parative philology, in succession to Mr. Sayce. 


THE general board of studies at Cambridge 
has approved the name of Mr. W. M. Hicks, 
of St. John’s College, for the degree of Doctor 
in Science. 

THE decrees sanctioning a grant of £7000 
for the construction of a new laboratory for 
human anatomy at Oxford, together with 
smaller grants for morphology and other scienti- 
fic departments, were approved in Convocation 
on Tuesday by the decisive majority of 193 
votes to 46. As the total of resident voters 
does not much exceed one hundred, it is evident 
than an equal number must have travelled to 
Oxford for the special purpose of voting—in 
favour of the decrees. 


THE Rev. Dr. William Cunningham has been 
elected to a fellowship at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


Mr. W. R. Morri.t, reader in Russian at 
Oxford, was to deliver a public lectare on 





Friday of this weck, upon ‘‘ The Golden Age of 
Polish Literature.” 

Tne Rev. P. H. Wicksteed’s lectures on 
‘‘ Henrik Ibsen,” to be delivered at the Chelsea 
Town Hall in connexion with the London 
Society for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing, will be devoted mainly to the consideration 
of those works of Ibsen which have not been 
translated into English, namely, the Poems and 
Metrical Dramas. 


Mr. Georce Hotr has given £10,000 for the 
endowment of a chair of physiology at Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool. 


A COMMITTEE has been appointed by the 
council of Trinity College, Dublin, on the 


the question of introducing a scheme of univer- 
sity extension lectures in Ireland. 





ORIGINAL VERSE. 
NEPENTHE. 
(To a Theosophist.) 
Turns is a fount, whence sleep and death benign 
Have subtly streamed, o’er East and West dis- 


pread. 
Who tastes that effluence, wants nor earthly 


bread 
Of knowledge, nor bold faith, that lifts as wine 
The spirit’s vision. Fairer fruit was thine, 
God of the worlds thou hast half lighten¢d ; 
Fairer thy promise, who would’st raise the 
dead 
By miracles of logic, nouns divine ! 


For yours are charméd draughts ; ye pour therein 
Nepeuthe, and with that enchanted cup 
Sweeter than Helen gave her anxious guest, 
The soul, on airy lore and phantoms thin 
From life imperishable wafted up, 
Sinks in 2 deathful paradise of rest. 
Grorcx C. W. Warr. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Tar Expositor for June is a strong number, 
containing, among other articles, Mr. Gwilliam’s 
on the question whether the quotation in 
1 Cor. ii. 9 is derived from *‘the apostolic 
liturgy,” which ‘‘ was the prototype of every 
extant liturgical form.” The question is 
answered in the negative. Also the continua- 
tion of Prof. Sanday’s survey of new hypo- 
theses on the Synoptic Gospels (with special 
reference to Resch and Bousset); and Prof. 
J. T. Marshall’s further statement of possible 
and probable indications that our Synoptic 
Gospels are based upon a primitive Gospel in 
Aramaic. 


TuE Notes of the Month, which have now 
for some time become a distinguishing feature 
of The Antiquary, go on improving. We know 
no other place where the current archaeological 
news is chronicled in a manner at once so con- 
cise and useful. The foreign notes are more 
especially valuable. Mr. F. Ellis continues his 
“Notes on Archaeology in Provincial 
Museums.” Things are better than they were, 
but our smaller cities and towns are in too 
many cases far behind the Continental cities 
with which they may be fitly compared. Till 
recently it was but too common to find stuffed 





birds, flint implements, relics of the Civil War, 
and weapons from savage lands all jumbled 
together in one uncatalogued mass. The con- | 
fusion has been somewhat lessened now, but | 
there is still very much to be done ere many of | 
our local museums reach a fair state of excel- 
lence. Mr, Ellis’s present paper is devoted to 
the Bristol Museum. Its zoological and geo- 
logical collections are, we believe, very fine, 
but there is a great lack of objects of historic 
interest. Mr. Ellis has divided them into 
classes. We gather that the remains from caves 
are well worthy of study. Mr, John Wright 





continues his ‘Out in the Forty-five,” which 
will, when finished, form an interesting. narra- 
tive that must be considered by the historians 
of the future. Mr. R. C. Hope has further in- 
formation tu give about Holy Wells; this time 
his notes are limited to Yorkshire. Mr. Peacock 
has contributed a paper on “The Lights 
of a Mediaeval Church.” Among other things, 
he prints the will of a Lincolnshire worthy 
of the earlier part of the sixteenth century, in 
which upwards of twenty lights are mentioned 
as burning at the same period in one parish 
church. From Mr. George Neilson comes a 
learned paper on the Antonine Wall, which, 
—— short, must have been a work of great 
abour. 








THE AMERICAN COPYRIGHT ACT. 
Mr. George HAVEN Purnam—to whom, as 
secretary of the American Publishers’ Copy- 
right League, English authors owe as much as 
to any other single man for the passing of the 
recent Act through Congress—has opportunely 
issued, as one of his firm’s useful series of 
** Questions of the Day,” a volume entitled 
The Question of Copyright (New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), which, though 
written for the American public, may be com- 
mended to all those in this country—whether 
publishers, printers, or authors—who are natu- 
rally anxious about the results of the American 
statute that will come into effect on July 1. 

The book contains : first, a brief sketch of the 
history of the struggle for international copy- 
right in the United States, from the time when 
Henry Clay presented to Congress a petition of 
British authors, in 1837, down to the dramatic 
scene, in the early morning of March 4th, 1891, 
when, after an all-night sitting of the Senate, 
and within an hour of the close of the session 
of Congress, the last dilatory motion was 
rejected by 29 votes to 21; secondly, the text 
of the Act in question, which is entitled, ‘‘ An 
Act to amend Title Sixty, Chapter Three, of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States,” together 
with an analysis of its provisions; thirdly, a 
summary of the copyright laws at present in 
force in the chief countries of the world; 
fourthly, a series of ably written papers, by 
several hands, on the recognition of the right 
of literary property; fifthly, the text of the 
Berne Convention of 1887, and the English 
Order in Council thereupon ; and, finally, the 
report of the English Copyright Commission of 
1878, together with Sir James Stephen’s digest 
of the existing law, and a summary of the 
still-born bill recently introduced into the 
House of Lords by Lord Monkswell on behalf 
of the Society of Authors. 

Section 13 of the American statute, which 
extends the benefit of copyright to foreign 
authors, runs as follows :— 

“‘That this act shall only apply to a citizen or 
subject of a foreign state or nation when such 
foreign state or nation permits to the citizens of 
the United States of America the benefit of copy- 
right on substantially the same basis as its own 
citizens ; or when such foreign state or nation is a 
party to an international agreement which provides 
for reciprocity in the granting of copyright, by the 
terms of which agreement the United States of 
America may, at its pleasure, become a party to 
euch anagreement. ‘The existence of either of the 
conditions aforesaid shall be determined by the 
President of the United States by proclamation 
made from time to time as the purposes of this Act 
may require.”’ 

Concerning the language and grammar of 
this section we say nothing, remembering the 
achievements of our own parliamentary drafts- 
men. The purport seems to be that the benefits 
of the Act can accrue to foreign authors only 
after the President has satisfied himself that 
the state to which such authors belong already 
extends reciprocity to American authors, either 
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by domestic legislation or by international 
agreement. ; 

Now, the important matter for us is—how 
far can England fulfil either of these condi- 
tions? As to the first, it is, we think, quite 
arguable that England already ‘permits to 
citizens of the United States of America the 
benefit of copyright on substantially the same 
basis as [to] its own citizens.” Provided that 
he be temporarily resident anywhere within 
Her Majesty’s dominions, an American author 
stands on precisely the same footing as an 
English author; and it may fairly be urged 
that the compulsion to cross the Canadian 
frontier, which the American is ~~ osed to 
labour under, implies no greater hardship than 
the necessity to have his book twice printed, 
which this very Act imposes on the English- 
man. We say ‘supposed to labour under,” 
because the legal point is far from clear; and 
the practice of English publishers has always 
been to respect the copyright of an American 
author, wherever resident, if only his book be 
first published in this country. 

Nevertheless, it must be granted that the 
President of the United States can hardly be 
expected to proclaim the existence of a right 
which our own highest authority (Sir James 
Stephen) describes as “probable, but not 
certain.” There is no time for a declaratory 
Act, even if there were not manifest objections 
to such a procedure. Nor do we think that an 
Order in Council under our own International 
Copyright Acts is any better suited to meet the 
exigencies of the case. On the one hand, it 
would give the Americans too much; for such 
an Order in Council can only operate as a 
recognition of copyright already existing in a 
foreign country, and so American authors 
would no longer be required to publish (much 
less to print) in England. On the other hand, 
it wall cause much complication, by intro- 
ducing a new form of copyright, in addition to 
that under the Berne Convention and that 
which American authors can already claim 
under our domestic legislation. 

So far, we have dealt only with the first 
condition of reciprocity specified in the American 
Act ; and our conclusion is that nothing can be 
done except to trust to the generosity of the 
President. It remains to consider whether 
advantage can be taken of the second condition ; 
and there, we venture to affirm, our ground is 
much stronger. 

This second condition manifestly has refer- 
ence to the Berne Convention, towhich England 
is, of course, a party. The United States, in- 
deed, are not a party to the Berne Convention ; 
nor is it easy to see how they could become so, 
so long as they maintain the requirement of 
contemporaneous domestic manufacture. But 
this condition does not require that they should 
be a party tothe agreement, but only that there 
should be nothing in the terms of the agree- 
ment to prevent their becoming a party thereto 
at their pleasure. Now, the eighteenth article 
of the Berne Convention expressly provides 
that :— 

** Countries which have not become parties to the 

resent Convention, and which grant by their 
Somestic law the protection of rights secured by 
this Convention, shall be admitted to accede thereto 
on request to that effect.’’ 

We submit, therefore, with some confidence, 
that our case, if weak under the first condition, 
is irrefragable under the second; and that we 
may reasonably expect to read, before July 1, 
a proclamation by the President of the United 
States, determining that England 
‘fis a party to an international agreement which 
provides for reciprocity in the granting of copy- 
right, by the terms of which agreement the United 
States of America may, at its pleasure, become a 
party to such agreement.’’ lac 





SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
CuAMBORANT DE Perissat, le Baron de. Lamartine inconnu : 
notes, lettres et documents inédits. Paris: Plon. 7 fr. 
50 c. 
D’Aytiocne, le Comte. Changarnier. Paris: Plon. 7 fr. 


50 ce. 

Geicer, L.- Bibliographie der Goethe-Literatur f. 1890. 
Frankfurt-a.-M.: Riitten. 1M. 20 Pf. 

Hreg. v. L. Geiger. 12. Bd. Frank- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
A NEW FRAGMENT OF THE BODLEIAN GENESIS. 
Cambridge: June 1, 1891. 

While engaged last week in examining the 
fragments of Greek MSS. purchased in 1876 for 
the Univerity Library from Tischendorf’s repre- 
sentatives, I came upon a leaf of vellum bearing 
two columns of late sloping uncials on one side, 
and two of cursive writing on the other. The 
uncial and cursive hands together yielded a 





continuous text of Gen. xlii. 18—xliii. 13. [I 
was at once struck by the resemblance of the 
uncial hand to that of Codex E ( e); and 
when the next day I returned in the company 
of the Rev. H. A. Redpath, of Oxford, Mr, 
Redpath pointed out that the fragment 
was in fact a missing leaf of that MS. The 
last page of the Bodleian Genesis breaks off in 
the middle of airois, its second column ending 
with AT; the Cambridge ent proceeds 
TOICTHHMEPATHTPITH, «.7.A. e uncial char- 
acters of the fragment answer precisely to those 
of Tischendorf’s facsimile (Mon. Sacr. inedit, 
n. ¢. ii.), and the width of the column corre- 
sponds. The Cambridge leaf measures 12! x 
10} inches; and these, as the librarian of the 
Bodleian is kind enough to inform me, are the 
measurements of the Oxford book. Each 
column, both of uncial and of cursive, con- 
tains forty lines; the uncial hand has written 
from sixteen to twenty-one letters in a line, 
usually eighteen or nineteen. These particulars, 
again, agree generally with Tischendorf’s 
description. 

It is clear from the Monumenta that the Cam- 
bridge leaf had been detached from the Codex 
before it was sold to the Bodleian. I will not 
speculate on the reasons which led Tischendorf 
either to ignore or to overlook its connexion 
with the Oxford MS. Its recovery reveals the 
curious fact that the scribe of E left his task 
unfinished. Did the second scribe complete it? 
and, if so, where are the remaining five or six 
leaves? From the list of variants below, it 
will be seen that both E and e (the cursive text) 
yield interesting variants; one or two of the 
readings of e seem to be unique. I may just 
add that the recovery of E in Gen. xlii. 18-30 
is peculiarly welcome. F is wanting from 22 
to 28, and D from 23 to the same verse; so 
that for the intermediate verses we have 
hitherto had no important uncial witness 
but A. 

The following are the results yielded by a 
collation of the fragment with the text of A, 
as edited in the Cambridge manual Septuagint 
(vol. i., 1887). 


Gen. xlii. 18. rooare] rornoera E | (noeobe] owlerbe 
E | rov Gov yap] tov yap Oeov E. 19. cc] 9 E | axa- 
yayere] ayopasate E | ayopasuww E* (—opor E®). 
20. xatayayere| ayayere E. 21. an exay E | 
auaprias E | umepedouey E | » OAs] pr waca E. 
22. PovBew E | adunonra E| ex{nyrere E. 23. 
epunveus E. 27. Seonwy E* (—opov E*), 29. oup- 
BeBnxora] cupBura E. 30. In ryv ynv desinit E. 
31. vot] pr oe. 32. nuwv 1°]+more ¢| 0 es] pr 
ka e | ovx vmapxe:] apavns yeyovey e | nuwy 2°) + 
vrapxe: e| es 2°] ev €. 33. yrwoouas ¢ | adeAdor] 
cay Tov a8. vuwy ov dare pepere Kar ¢ | eval+ ef vuwy 
e|om de ¢. 34. om adAA oT: expnvikot eote ¢ | 
eumopeverda e. 35, ov] wovrese. 36. Anupeade 
Aewpeo@e ¢| eyevovtro e. 37. PovBew ¢. 38. av 
eav e | wopevnade ¢| katatera: e| ro ‘ynpas jou e. 
xliii. 1. om wadw e¢ | om pupa e. 2. avOpwros|+o 
kupios Tns yns ¢| ofecOae. 2-4. Om KareBn pos 
Me... . 0 vewrepos ¢. 5. mo] me e| tt] ome. 6. 
avrov] Ttavrny e|om un ndemev.. . vuwy e. 7. 
mopevowmeba ¢. 8. nuaptixws e| mpos 2°) ese. 9. & 
un] « Se pn e| des e 10. ayyems e| pernvas e | 
TepeBiOov e | xapiae. 11. om axoortpepate ned vuwv 
e| ayvwnua e. 13. om xa 1° e|in tov ea xa 


desinit e. 
H. B. Swerve. 








HARLEIAN MS. 7653. 
Bardwell Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds : June 1, 1891. 

I can neither explain the ‘“‘patriarchas 
septem,” nor invent an additional line to 
rhyme with “‘ pessimam ;” but I should like to 
add a few words about St. Ciriacus. 

The prominence given to that Saint in being 
singled out along with St. Patrick for invoca- 
tion in the Latin hymn, as transcribed by Mr. 
Whitley Stokes from the above MS&., is an 
additional proof of the pre-eminence of the 
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boy-martyr in the hagiology of the Celtic 
Church. He was put to death, together with 
his mother, Julitta, in the Diocletian persecu- 
tion, A.D. 303. Celtic churches were frequently 
dedicated to such martyrs, when they were not 
dedicated to the living founders of the churches 
themselves. Gildas mentions how, when the 
Diocletian persecution had passed away, British 
churches which had been destroyed were 
rebuilt and dedicated to the numerous martyrs 
whom that persecution had produced (Mon. 
Hist. Brit., p. 9). St. Ciricius (Cyric) stands 
out conspicuously among these martyrs. The 
chapel at Tintagel in Cornwall, the churches at 
Cowley Bridge in Devon and at Capel Curig 
in Wales, are examples which may be adduced. 
Others are given in the Journal of the Archaeo- 
logical Association, vol. xxiii., p. 421. He is 
commemorated in the Kalendar of the Drum- 
mond (Irish) Missal, as well as in the Kalendar 
of Oengus, as pointed out by Mr. Whitley 
Stokes. 

Not the most curious but the most impor- 
tant fact connected with this Harleian MS. is 
this, that it contains, on fol. 6 ab, what is, 
perhaps, the earliest extant MS. text of the 
Te Deum. That text runs as follows: 


. Te deum laudamus. 
. Te eternum patrem omnis terra ueneratur. 
. Tibi omnes angeli, tibi celi et terra et uni- 
uerse potestates, 
4. Tibi cherubin et seraphin in cessabili uoce 
proclamant, 
5. Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus 
sabaoth. 
6. Pleni sunt celi et terra gloria tua; osanna in 
ex celsis. 
7. Te gloriosus apostolorum chorus, 
8. Te prophetarum laudabilis numerus, 
9. Te martyrum candidatus exercitus, 
10. Te per orbem terrarum sancta confitetur 
eclesia, 
11. Patrem in mense mauaiestatis, 
12. Venerandum tuum uerum unigenitum filium, 
13. Sanctum quoque paracletum spiritum. 
14. Tu rex glorie christe. 
15. Tu patri sempiternus es filius. 
16. Tu ad liberandum mundum suscipisti hom- 
inem, non ab orruisti uirginis uterum. 
17. Tu deuicta monte aculeo aperuisti regna 
celorum. 
18. Tu ad dexteram sedis in gloria patris, 
19. Ecce uenturus. 
20. Te ergo, quesumus, nobis tuis famulis subueni, 
quos pretiosa sanguine redemisti 
21. Eterram fac cum sanctis in gloriam intrare. 


NE No ol 


dominus deus 


Iam responsible for the capital letters, the 
punctuation, and the division into verses in the 
above transcript. There are several strange 
readings in this text, those in verses 6 and 21 
being not only unique but very remarkable. 

It is also to be noticed that this copy of the 
hymn ends with the 21st verse, indicating pro- 
bably the conclusion of the original composi- 
tion, the remaining eight verses, mainly culled 
from the Psalms of David, having been tacked 
on afterwards. 

Those who are interested in this subject 
should consult an excellent article on the “Te 
Deum” in the Church Quarterly for April, 
1884, No. xxxv.; but the existence of this early 
Irish version was unknown to the writer. It 
is hoped shortly to edit the whole MS. (not a 
long one) for the Henry Bradshaw Society. 

F. E. WARREN. 








THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 1783-1788. 
169, Grove-lane, 8.E.: June 2, 1891. 
_From the end of the year 1783, to the begin- 
ning of the year 1788 there existed a society 
entitled ‘‘ The Theosophical Socicty, instituted 
for the purpose of promoting the Heavenly 
Doctrines: of the New Jerusalem, by trans- 
lating, printing, and publishing the Theological 
Writings of the Honourable Emanuel Sweden- 





borg.” Its meetings were held chiefly at 
chambers in New Court, Middle Temple, 
London. In 1787 some of its members initiated 
action, which resulted in the establishment of 
an organisation still existing as ‘‘ The New 
Je em Church.” Among these members 
was} Robert Hindmarsh, in whose volume, 
Rise and Progress of the New Jerusalem Church, 
edited by the Rev. E. Madeley, London, 1861 
(pp. 14 to 67), the career of the Theosophical 
Society is sketched. From this authority I 
learn (pp. 23, 66) that ‘‘ the books belonging to 
the Society were ultimately deposited in the 
house of Mr. Joshua Jones Prichard, a learned 
Proctor, of Paul Baker’s [? Paul Bakchouse] 
Court, Doctors’ Commons”’; also that ‘‘ among 
these were the eight quarto volumes of the 
‘Arcana Coelestia,’ in Latin, and some other 
books, all left as a legacy to the Society by the 
late Rev. Thomas Hartley, translator of the first 
editions of the treatise ‘On Heaven and Hell,’ 
and the treatise‘On Influx.’” I desire to 
discover where these ‘‘ books” now are, and I 
shall welcome any assistance to my quest 
proffered by readers of the ACADEMY. 
CHARLES HIGHAM. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, June 7, 7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘‘Moral Order and 
Individual Destiny,” by Mr. W. J. J app. 

Mownpay, June 8, 8 p.m. istotelian : ‘The Philosophy of 
Rosmini,’”’ by Mr. Arthur Bontwood. 

_ 8.15 p.m. Library Association: “ Literary Associa- 
tions of Deptford,” by Mr. G. R. Humphery. 

Tvespay, June 9,3 p.m. Royal Institution : ** Four Periods 
of Stage History, [V., Kemble,’’ by Mr. W. Archer. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute : ‘* Metabeleland and 
Mashonaland,” with Lime-light Illustrations, by the Rev. 
Frank H. Surridge. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: “ Curious Words and 
Customs connected with Royalty and Chieftainship among 
the Hova and other Malagasy Tribes,” and ‘ Decorative 
Carving on Wood, especially on the Burial Memorials of 
the Bétsiléo agasy,”’ with illustrative Rubbings, by 
the Rev. J. Sibree. 

Wepyespay, June 10,8 p.m. Geological: ‘‘Some Recent 
Excavations in the Wellington College District,’’ by the 
Rev. A. Irving; and “ Some Post-Tertiary —- on 
the South Coast of England,”’ by Mr. Alfred Bell. 

8.30 p.m. Society for Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings: Annual Meeting ; a Paper by Mr. W. B. Richmond. 

Tnurspay, June 11, 3 p.m. oyal Institution: ‘* The 
Orchestra considered in connexion with the Development 
of the Overture,” IV., by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 

5 p.m. Zoological: ‘The Animals Living in the 
Society’s Gardens,” III., by Mr. F. E. Beddard. 

8 M-; Mathematical: “An Application of the 
Method of Images to the Conduction of Heat,” by Mr. 
G. H. Bryan; ‘Systems of Spherical Harmonics,” by 
Mr. E. W. Hobson ; “ The Aberration of Optical Pencils,” 
by Dr. Larmor ; “ Certain Properties of Symmetric, Skew 
Symmetric, and Orthogonal Matrices,” by Dr. H. Taber ; 
“The Motion of a Liquid Ellipsoid under its own 
Attraction,” by Prof. M. J. H. Hill; ** A Property of the 
Circumcircle,”’ by Mr. R. Tucker. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, June 12, 5 p.m. Physical: “ Alternate Current 
and Potential Difference Analogies in the Methods of 
Measuring Power,” by Prof. W. E. Ayrton and Dr. W. E. 
Sumpner; ‘A Clock for Pointing out the Direction of 
the Earth’s Orbital Motion in the Ether,” and ‘Some 
py with Leyden Jats,’”’ by Prof. O. Lodge; 
“The Construction of Non-Inductive Resistances,” by 
Prof. W. E. Ayrton and Mr. Mather. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere: ‘The Stage Directions of 
the Quartos,” by Mr. W. Poel. 

9pm. Royal Institution: ‘The Rate of Explo- 
sion in Gases,”” by Prof. Harold Dixon. 

Saturpay, June 13, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The 
Scientific Study of Decorative Colour,” III., by Prof. 
A. H. Church. 


SCIENCE. 
BOOKS ON TEUTONIC 
PHILOLOGY 
THE second series of Prof. Skeat’s Principles 
of English Etymology (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press) is even: more interesting than the first, 
which was noticed in the ACADEMY of December 
24, 1887. No one else could have done the 
work so well, because no one else has so 
conscientiously analysed all the words treated 
of. Especially valuable is the careful distinction 
between the different periods at which we have 
borrowed from French—the ‘ Old French” 
period before 1350, the ‘‘ Middle French” up 
to 1660, and the ‘“‘ Late French” from Dryden 
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downward ; und especially practical the account 
of the pronunciation of Italian (pp. 302 sy.), 
Spanish (pp. 327 sy.),and Portuguese(pp. 343 sy.), 
an account which for intelligibleness it would be 
difficult to parallel elsewhere. We are glad to 
find (p. 271) that Prof. Skeat has now given up 
the antiquated view that the alphabet of the 
Ursprache had but three short vowels, and that 
he regrets to have followed that system in his 
Dictionary. It is a pity, however, that he still 
thinks (p. 383) that we can ‘know precisely 
what is meant by a given suffix, such as the 
Aryan -mo”; and that he says ‘of course |[!] 
derived words were at first due to mere com- 
position, i.e., to combinations of words already 
existing”: which is the Agglutination theory 
in its baldest form. But the weakest part of 
the book is the attack on the ordinary English 
pronunciation of Latin (p. 134) and Greek 
(p. 360). 

**Ts it moral,’’ the professor asks, “‘ to insist that 
school boys shall continue to be trained and taught 
to pronounce Latin with the modern English 
sounds? And is it consistent with even common 
fairness to stigmatise the sounding of @ as (aa) by 
the stupid appellation of ‘the ew pronuncia- 
tion’ ?’’ 


Such questions are really absurd. The ‘“‘ new” 
pronunciation is so called because it 7s new, 
because our fathers and grandfathers were quite 
content to pronounce fama as ‘‘fehma”; and 
if ‘‘morality”” comes in at all, the ordinary 
pronunciation, which never pretended to be 
right, is at any rate more honest than the new, 
which professes to be perfect, and yet in a word 
like requiré puts the chief stress on the second 
syllable, though the vocalism shows that the 
Romans put it on the first. It is important for 
the phonetician, and interesting to the scholar, 
to know (if we ever can know: Prof. Skeat is a 
very sanguine man) how the Romans pronounced 
their words ; but it does not follow that there is 
any use in attempting to imitate them. And 
this is just the point which Prof. Skeat over- 
looks. The boy who says “ fahma ” will pro- 
bably have the better conceit of himself, which 
is doubtless a great advantage; but he need 
not be a better Latin scholar than the boy who 
says ‘‘fehma.” Prof. Skeat’s remarks on the 
pronunciation of Greek, if they were taken 
seriously, would be positively mischievous ; he 
wishes us to put the “‘ principal stress” on the 
oxytone vowel, and so make &@pwwos a dactyl, 
asthe modern Greeks do. But he must surely 
know that even the modern Greeks, though by 
giving up the proper stress-accent they have 
corrupted their language past redemption, in 
reciting Homer put the stress just where we do, 
‘anthropos ” and ‘‘ edéntes.”” The professor is 
very angry with his teachers because they never 
gave him ‘‘the slightest hint as to what the 
accents meant,” and he now “suspects ” that 
they did not know themselves (p. 14); so it is 
well they did not pretend to know. He can 
hardly be unaware that the classical world 
has long disputed what the Greek accents do 
mean, and only in modern times decided against 
the modern Greeks themselves, that they mean 
= and not stress. In English, as in every 
anguage, there is a pitch-accent as well asa 
stress-accent; but in English the pitch-accent 
is always given unconsciously, and to attempt 
to fix it on any particular syllable is almost 
impossible for us. We may teach our pupils 
what the Greek accents probably mean, but if we 
mike an English boy give the pitch-accent he is 
pretty certain to neglect the far more important 
stress-accent. Theprofessor must have forgotten 
his own ideas when he objects (p. 351) to the 
English pronunciation of antigrépelos” and 
‘‘eiphony,” because here we , not put the 
stress on the long vowel of #nAds and eipwria. 
It is to be regretted that Prof. Skeat has lent 
himself (pp. 184, 268) to the pedantry which 
forbids the use of / in Latin words, while 
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admitting the use of «. The classical Latin 
alphabet had no more a symbol U than a symbol 
J; and if he wishes to be consistent, he must | 
write ivvo, ivs, sevs, svs. But juvo, jus, suns, sus 
are more intelligible. Prof. Skeat should mark 
long vowels as long, at least in Latin ; in many 
cases it is only by knowing the Latin quantities 
that we can understand the Romance forms. 
In “ L. cau-ere’ (p. 279) it is difficult to recog- 
nise carzre. He should also avoid too much 
repetition; he gives the etymology of “‘ coy,” | 
‘* dodo,” ‘“‘dolmen,” ‘ fives,” ‘ gist,” “ yam,” | 
twice over in each case. Some minor points 
may be noticed in order. P. 125 (and 202, 
227) the / of “falcon” is always pronounced ; 
p. 190, note 2, palpetra is in Caper, Keil’s 
(frammatic’ Latini, 7, 110; p. 250 repausire 
is not “coined from rates,’ at least directly, 
but from pasa; p. 265, sec. 189, there seem 
some misprints in the quotation; p. 272 the 
final syllable of * fathom” and (before a vowel) 
‘“‘ butter” is not a sonant m or r, English has 
only sonant final »’s and /’s, “even,” “able” ; 
p. 275 (and 276) moned is not “allied to mens” 
as socius to seyii, in mens the en is a sonant; 
p. 279 the connexion of fond and orévw is very 
doubtful; p. 310 Italian brusco is from Pliny’s 
brascum, not from ruseam, and graspo owes its 
q to yrappola; p. 335 wapaxdyn does not happen 
to exist, though sapaxordw does; p. 384 Brug- 
mann nowhere says ‘‘ margd short for *margdn,” 
but makes both forms, theactual and the possible, 
of equal antiquity (Grundriss vol. 3, p. 526); p. 
394 tayos is not * contracted” to &Ados, but 
the y assimilated to the —a; p. 424 ‘‘ Mohame- 
tan” seems to stand for Mahometan; p. +466 
there is no ‘‘ vocalic /’’ in eroAH, nor does éard- 
Anv=ecrAny, but er7/nv with a sonant /. But all 
these are mere flaws in a very excellent book. 
An Etymological Dictionary of the German 
Language. By Friedrich Kluge. Translated 
from the fourth German edition by John 
Francis Davis. (Bell.) Prof. Kluge’s German 
Etymological Dictionary is a valuable work, 
but we really see no good reason why it should 
be translated into English. The translation, 
we regret to say, is so bad as to be a positive 
injury to the author’s reputation. It is quite 
possible that the translator (who is a Doctor 
of Literature of the London University) may 
possess a sound knowledge of ordinary literary 
German; but he clearly knows very little of 
the special idiom of German philological 
works, «nd he has not sufficient familiarity 
with the subject to save him from frequently 
writing down what is absolute nonsense. One 
great difficulty which besets translators of 
German books on philology is that many of the 
technical terms used have no recognised English 
equivalents. In such cases Dr. Davis’s render- 
ings are nearly always peculiarly infelicitous. 
Neubildung becomes *‘recent formation,” and 
luntliche Uchertrayung ‘* phonetic rendering.” 
It is just conceivable that Dr. Davis has not 
misunderstood these German words, but at all 
events his English readers will not attach any- 
thing like the right meanings to the expres- 
sions by which he has represented them. 
Unideutuny, which means *“ perversion” or 
‘interpretative corruption” (/.¢., a change in 
the form of a word due to a false notion of its 
etymology) Dr. Davis usually renders by 
‘*‘corruption,’’ which in most cases deprives 
Kluge’s remarks of all their point; sometimes, 
however, he substitutes ‘ modification in 
sense,”’ or ‘‘ change in meaning,”’ which is alto- 
gether wrong. Of the innumerable blunders 
that we have noted only a few specimens need 
be mentioned. Under Achse the translation | 
says that ‘with the root ay, to drive, some 
have connected Lat. ago, Gr, &)«.”” Nobody ever 
doubted that the Lat. and Gr. words belong to 
the root ay; what Kluge says is that some 
have connected the Indo-Germanic *akso- with 
this root, .lrmut is not ‘a derivative of the 








Goth. adj. ‘urméps”’; Kluge’s statement is 
that it is a derivative of the adj. arm, and that 
its Gothic form would be *arméps. The O.H.G. 


larzindn was not ** formed into arzét,” as the 
‘translator says; the statement is a misrender- 


ing of zw arzdt gebildet, which means just the 
contrary. The translator interprets beschuppen 
as ‘‘to scale, deceive”; he has not perceived 
that beschuppen ‘to scale,” and beschuppen ‘to 
deceive,” are two unconnected words; Kluge 
notices only the latter. Under Zimer the 
English reader is mystified by being told that 
O.H.G. ampréand A.S. embren are “formed from 
O.H.G sumbirén.” Under Lenz the translator 
says ‘this West Teut. word was probably the 
term for spring, and Tacitus in the Germania 
seems to have a dim idea that it was used by 
the Teutons.”” The author's statement is that 
the word which survives in German as Lenz was 
probably that which Tacitus had in his mind 
when he said that the Germans had a word for 
spring. Under Belt Kluge states that the word 
in its geographical sense means “‘ girdle of the 
land” (Landyiirtel) ; the translator makes this 
into ‘‘ zone of land,’’ though he has previously 
glossed /e/t as “straits.” The abbreviations 
are often wrongly expanded; under /i</ir, for 
instance, ‘‘ N.” standing for ‘‘ nominative” is 
rendered by ‘‘neu.” (/.¢. neuter). The.colon 
(:), which Kluge, like other German philo- 
logists, uses to denote a relation of some sort 
between two forms, is not adopted for this 
purpose in the translation. To this there could 
be no objection, if the periphrastic expansions 
employed were correct ; but this is frequently 
not the case—for instance, under luu/en Kluge’s 
*‘hlip: hlip” is rendered “ klip, by gradation 
lisp,” though the relation between the forms 
is not that of ‘“ gradation” or ablaut at all. 
It isa great pity that Dr. Davis should have 
spent so much time and labour on a task for 
which he was so imperfectly qualified. 








SOME GERMAN BOOKS ON ANCIENT 
GREEK, 
IIat Aristoteles die Schrift vom Staate der 
Athener geschrieben? Ihr Ursprung und Ihr 
Wert fiir die diltere Athenische Ceschichte. 
Von F. Cauer. (Stuttgart: Gischen.) Herr 
Cauer is quite sure that the new treatise on the 
"AOnvalwy mwonitela is that which was cited in 
antiquity as Aristotle’s, but he is equally sure 
that it is not by that philosopher. For this 
opinion—an opinion which Mr. Newman and 
other English critics have expressed more 
guardedly—he gives many reasons. To begin 
with, it is understood that Aristotle collected 
‘constitutions ” only as a foundation of facts 
for his political theories, but the treatise before 
us cannot have had so limited an object. It is 
clearly meant for a wide public. It is very 
carefully written, Isokratic in style, and more 
polished and regular than the admitted writings 
of Aristotle. (It is, perhaps, a little premature 
to say this with a text in such a state.) Again, 
it contradicts the Politics, not merely Pol, 2. 12, 
which chapter has been doubted, although Herr 
Cauer seems to believe in its genuineness, but 
other parts too; and there is a distinct 
difference of political view expressed. There 
are, of course, many good things in the treatise, 
Herr Cauer has drawn out an interesting list 
of additions which it makes to our knowledge, 
and points to examples in it of shrewdness and 
of sound criticism. But he finds it sadly un- 
equal. The second part is no doubt more 
valuable than the first, but on the whole the 
treatise is not intelligent enough to be from 
Aristotle’s pen. The writer has used poor 


| inaterials as well as good, and has not always 


judged them soundly. He omits much that 
we should like to know, and, indeed, much that, 
on his own plan, he ought to tell. He should, 
for imstance, have settled for us the old 





difficulty, when and how did the Athenians 
return after the fall of the Four Hundred to their 
full democracy? The treatise omits certain 
facts about Athens (some of great value) which 
were known to the author of the Politics. It 
imputes too much to personal agencies, and 
makes far less of general causes or the working 
of general laws than the Politics does. (In 
fact, the author writes as if he knew no other 
constitutional history than that of Athens.) 
There is too much anecdote. He contradicts 
himself also, as when he mentions six thousand 
paid jurymen in the time of Aristeides (c. 24), 
for in ¢. 27 he tells us that Perikles introduced 
the payment of jurymen. Tenants in arrears 
(ec. 2), and debtors (ec. 12) whom Plutarch so 
carefully distinguished, this writer confuses. 
He must be downright wrong about retaining 
Themistokles in Athens so late as 462-1, for 
inferences from other and _ well-established 
dates make that impossible, and about 
Aristeides bringing the country people into 
Athens, for that contradicts Thucydides 2. 14, 
(There are many other points on which readers 
must choose between their Thucydides and 
their ‘‘ Aristotle.”) Yet after all, the writer 
of the treatise must have been under Aristotle’s 
influence. Some of his statements and some of 
his language show this. Moreover, parts of 
the work are much above the rest. We had better 
(Herr Cauer thinks, taking a hint from Usener) 
suppose that this and other “constitutions ” 
were written in the Peripatetic school by pupils 
whom Aristotle selected, to whom he lent books, 
and to whom he gave hints. But the pupils 
were not, or at least this pupil was not, up to 
the work. And so we are left to wonder why 
Aristotle entrusted so much to « pupil who was 
not quite fit for the task, or to one whose 
political views did not perfectly agree with his 
own, and to feel that a work composed in this 
way has not the authority of a treatise by 
Aristotle. We have not had space to take 
all Herr Cauer’s points, but we hope we have 
done justice to the main positions of a clever 
and suggestive little essay. 


Studien zur griechischen Mythologie. Yon G. 
Goerres. Zweite Folge. (Berlin, Calvary; 
London: Nutt.) The present volume adds 
three papers to Herr Goerres’ previous series. 
It contains: (1) ‘ Antikritik und Weiteres 


iiber den Odysseusmythus,” chiefly contro- 
versiai; (2) ‘*‘Danaiden und Gorgonen,” a 
minute study of the subject, rambling, 


however, from Danaos to Cain and Abel; 
(3) ‘System der griechischen Mythologie.” 
This is the most ambitious, and at the 
same time the most sketchy, of Herr Goerres’ 
essays. It is intended, if we apprehend him 
rightly, to protect his ‘‘ Niherrecht,” to patent 
under his name certain ideas and suggestions 
which he may one day fully work out, and 
also to guard by its brevity against such a 
pecuniary loss as W. Mannhardt’s lengthier 
Wald- und Ireldkulte is understood to have 
caused. <A part at least of his conclusions 
may be translated, as follows, from his own 
summary : 


“The precedjng investigations have made it 
probable that the bewildering swarm of Greek 
deities may be reduced to a few heads. To 
reduce likewise the myths about them to their 
simple original form, we need only remember that 
the Greek pantheon was developed from a union 
of many diiferent local cults; that this union was 
brought about by theocratic, political, and historical 
influences, and completed by the activity of poets 
and mythographers ; that the myths and names 
of gods belong to different times as well as to 
different places; and that very different names 
have been given within the same cult to different 
manifestations of the same deity, while the names 
have also often been bodied out into independent 
mythical persons. But the origin of Greek myths 
and cults is not to be looked for on Greek soil, 
but in ‘‘ Maeonia ’’—i.e., Mysia and Troas, Phrygia 
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and Caria. Even beyond this, beyond 
Taurus and Zagrus, may Greek myths with cults 
answering to them be traced, as far as Babylon 
and Assyria, till they disappear in the districts of 
Pontus and South Caucasus. No sharp distinction 
is possible between ‘‘ Maeonian’’ and “‘ Semitic ”’ 
myths and cults; they are so interwoven and 
show so much resemblance that a close kinship of 
the races too must be assumed. The Semitic, and 
no less the Egyptian, cults and myths point, like 
the Maeonian, beyond Babylon to the lands south 
of Caucasus and Caspian, and these lands must be 
regarded as the source of all Indo-Germanic myths 
and cults. These arose, in outline, in ancient 
agricultural states under priestly government ; and 
accordingly the myths and the religion of Indo- 
Germans, Semites, and Egyptians are at bottom 
all agricultural.”’ 

Dunkle Wéorter. Von J. M. Stowasser. 
(Wien: Tempsky.) This little pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages contains notes on some cighty 
Latin words of which the derivations or forms 
are doubtful. The new etymologies suggested 
are in all cases ingenious, and in some cases 
probably right ; certainly the Latin scholar and 
the philologist will alike do well not to ignore 
the little treatise. A few specimens will show 
the writer’s strength and weakness. Novi- 
cius, which ought, if derived from novus, 
to have a short instead of a long i, is ex- 
plained as ‘‘neu auf dem Hofe,”’ i.e., *novi- 
vicius, according to a legal definition novicia 
mancipia sunt quae anno nondum  servierint. 
Amoenus is made out to be ad-moenus—that is, 
“‘suburban,”’ and hence, ina general sense, ‘‘ plea- 
sant ’’—shades of Rosherville! Parricidium is 
connected with “parrus, supposed to mean 
‘‘open,”’ so that the whole word would denote 
‘open murder.” Violare is separated from vis 
and joined on to vivla, as “to stain,” for which 
sense Herr Stowasser quotes Vergil’s familiar 
sanguineo violaverit ostro si quis ebur, and 
similarly ferro violavimus agros, ‘we have 
reddened the fields with blood.” Other words 
are supplied with Greek origins. (Caeremonia, 
for instance, becomes a hybrid, ‘‘die xaipe- 
Pflicht” ; funditare (verba funditas in Plautus, 
and the like) is referred to ogevdor4 through 
funda for *sfunda, “a sling”; triumphus is 
explained from a Greek *rpioudos (duph), and 
fetialis, from a Greek *ofrea, “ embassy,” a 
word presumed by the common noun xpognreio, 
Some of these etymologies are obviously very 
hazardous; others, if not conclusive, seem 
very nearly so. That suggested for vriolare is 
peculiarly attractive, because Vergil so fre- 
quently uses words in their literal senses, recens 
with the meaning ‘“ wet,’ /aetus with the 
meaning “‘ fruitful,’ and so forth. 


Die griechischen Dialekte. Von Otto Hoffmann. 
I. Der siid-achiische Dialekt. (Gittingen : 
Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht.) Dr. Hoffmann is 
known to philologists as author of a somewhat 
inadequate treatise on the ‘ Indogermanic 
Present,” and as opponent of Dr. Meister ina 
controversy about the Greek dialects—which 
controversy, in certain of its features, much 
resembles other German controversies. The 
present work seems to be in some measure 
a continuation of this dispute. Itis marked out 
in the preface as a distinct contrast to Dr. 
Meister’s volume on the Arcadian and Cyprian 
dialects, and, though written before that volume 
was published, appears to have been issued 
because the author was dissatisfied with Dr. 
Meister’s work. The present writer holds no 
brief for Dr. Meister, but it must be confessed 
that it is difficult to see the need of two sepa- 
rate treatises on the Accidence and Syntax of the 
Greek dialects. Dr. Meister is but human; 
there are one or two points in which the newer 
writer may possibly be nearer the truth. But 
the former work is certainly good, and criti- 
cisms on it would be most conveniently lodged 
in a pamphlet, or in anything except a wholly 
parallel treatise. 


views is partly shown by his title. His “ Soutn- 
Achaean”’ denotes only Arcadian and Cyprian ; 
but heaccepts the theory that AioAcis and ‘Ayal 
are etymologically the same word, the latter 
being ’Ax -afo- and the former Aifvo-, and hence 
he proceeds to identify Aeolid and Achaean. 
Accordingly, the scheme of Greek dialects is 
somewhat altered; Ionic and Doric remain as 
they did, but Aeolic extends its sway over part 
of the Peloponnese and Cyprus. In order to 
avoid confusion with the Aeolic of the Asiatic 
coast, Dr. Hoffmann does not call this Aeolic, 
but Achaean, and his Achaean falls in Southern 
and Northern divisions. We cannot say that 
this theory seems to us proven. It is plausible ; 
but, till it is proved or disproved, its place is— 
we submit—in a journal, not in an elaborate 
work. 








THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 
WE quote the following from the New York 


Nation : 
* Boston: May 16, 1891. 


‘*The American Oriental Society held its spring 
meeting in Boston and Cambridge during the past 
two days. This is the last of the half-yearly meet- 
ings which have been held since the year 1848, the 
society having decided to hold one meeting a year 
of longer duration during the Easter week. The 
General Court of Massachusetts has just passed a 
bill authorizing the society ‘to hold its meetings 
in any State or Territory of the United States and 
in the District of Columbia; provided, however, 
that the said society shall meet within this Com- 
monwealth at least once in three years.’ The 
society is thus enabled to accommodate itself to 
the rapid growth of the study of Oriental languages 
in all our great universities, and to meet in rota- 
tion at the different centres of Oriental learning. 
It was also resolved to abolish the classical section 
of the society, the American Philological Associa- 
tion doing all the work in this line of research. 

“The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, the Rev. Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, of the Independent ; Vice-Presidents, 
President Daniel C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins, 
Prof. J. Henry Thayer, Harvard, Prof. Isaac H. 
Hall, Metropolitan Museum of Art; Recording 
Secretary, Prof. David G. Lyon, Harvard; 
Corresponding Secretary, Prof. Charles R. Lanman, 
Harvard; Directors, Prof. Paul Haupt, Johns 
Hopkins ; Prof. R. J. H. Gottheil, Columbia Col- 
lege; Prof. M. Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins; Prof. 
John Phelps Taylor, Andover Theological Sem- 
inary; Vrof. Edward W. Hopkins, Bryn Mawr 
College ; Prof. A. L. Frothingham, Princeton Col- 
lege; and Mr. Talcott Williams, of the Phila- 
delphia Press. 

** Prof. David G. Lyon, the curator, escorted the 
members through the new Semitic Museum of Har- 
vard University, which has lately been established 
through the generosity of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, of 
New York. The museum consists chiefly of casts 
of the principal Assyrian and Babylonian monu- 
ments in the British Museum and the Louvre. 
There are, however, a number of original Babylo- 
nian contract-tablets and seals, Arabic, Hebrew, 
and Syriac MSS., and some Arabic coins. The 
announcement was made, through Provost Pepper, 
that the important collection of Babylonian and 
Assyrian antiquities in the museum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania would be open for the use of 
scholars from July 1, 1891. 

‘*Nearly forty papers were presented, and it 
was gratifying to note that a number of them came 
from the younger members of the society, as it 
evidences the growing interest shown in these lines 
of study. Six papers were presented by men from 
the graduate department of Yale, four of them 
being students of Dr. Robert F. Harper. Mr. 
Lester Bradner (Yale) discussed ‘ The Order of the 
Sentence in the Assyrian Historical Inscriptions,’ 
Mr. Carl J. Elofson (Yale) ‘The Position of the 
Adjective in Assyrian,’ and Mr. Charles F. Kent 





The basis of Dr. Hoffimann’s 


‘ Annection in Assyrian.’ Mr. James H. Breasted 
(Yale), in a paper on ‘The Order of Words in the 
| Hebrew Portions of Daniel,’ showed by the decay 
| of syntax the probable late date of the book of 





Daniel. By the comparison of the syntax in this 
book with that in three others, he arranges their 
position in time as follows: Ezckiel, Malachi, 
Ecclesiastes, and Daniel—a conclusion which is 
verified by other considerations. Trof. Nestle of 
Tiibingen sent a note on verre 31 of Psalm Ixviii. 
Dr. Robert F. Harper (Yale) discussed ‘Some 
Syntactical Points in the Esar-haddon Inscrip- 
tions,’ and Prof. William R. Harper (Yale), ‘Some 
of the Imperfects in the Deutero-Isaiah.’ Mr. 
George N. Newman (Yale), in a paper on ‘ Con- 
traction in Arabic,’ laid down the rule that ‘all 
change occasioned by the presence of weak letters 
is brought about directly by the vowels; and the 
nature of the resulting change is subject directly 
to the nature of the vowels present.’ 

“Mr. James R. Jewett (Brown) presented a 
collection of ‘Arabic Proverbs and Proverbial 
Phrases,’ collected, translated, and annotated. 
Mr. George A. Reissner (Harvard), in a paper 
entitled ‘Comparison of Assyrian, Hebrew, and 
Phoenician Proper Names,’ showed how the same 
general forms are found in the proper names of 
these languages, and upon what general principles 
these names are built up. Prof. George A. Barton 
(Bryn Mawr) discussed Esar-haddon’s account of 
the restoration of Ishtar’s Temple at Erech. 
President Charles W. Benton presented the Arabic 
text and translation of the preface of the ‘ Book 
of the Meeting of the Two Seas,’ by Nasif el 
Yaziji. 

** Prof. Isaac H. Hall (Metropolitan Museum) 
gave a ‘ Tentative Biograpby of the Syriac Publi- 
cations in the Neighbourhood of Oroomiah.’ Prof. 
Hall also presented photographs of a bronze 
statuette recently acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. It was found at Pietralgina, near 
Benevento. It represents Hercules after a Greco- 
Phoenician concept ; be is in the attitude of attack, 
and has on the lion’s skin, and carries the bow. It 
has been proved to date not five years from the 
year 330 1 c. by coins belonging to the Phoenician 
dynasty of Citium, and by Phoenician inscriptions 
in the Metropolitan and British Museums. Prof. 
R. J. H. Gottheil (Columbia) read a paper on ‘ An 
Unknown Syriac Grammarian,’ and « note on the 
Alhambra vase in the possessicn of Mr. Charles 
A. Dana, which turns out to have been made 
within the last twenty-five years. 

** Dr. Herbert C. Tolman (Yale) discussed ‘The 
Syntax of the Old Persian Inscriptions’; Prof. 
A. V. W. Jackson (Columbia) spoke on the native 
place of Zoroaster. His origin is disputed, one 
tradition placing it in Media, the other in Bactria. 
The ‘ Bundahish’ says that on the river Darya was 
the home of Zaradusht. Two passages in the 
‘ Avesta’ embody the same tradition. We have, 
probably, to think of the river Darya in Atropatene. 
He was probably cast out of his own country, so 
that his activity was in the East; hence the double 
tradition. Prof. W. D. Whitney sent a paper on 
‘The Perfect and Imperfect in the Brahmanas.’ 
The two tenses seem t> be mainly cquivalent in 
signification ; they axe freely mingled, though the 
general preference for the imperfect is greatly 
marked ; the increared use of the perfect is, at 
times, a sign of a later date. Prof. Edward W. 
Hopkins (Bryn Mawr) spoke of ‘ The Development 
of the Vedic Yama from an Earthly King of the 
Blessed to a Lord of Hell.’ This process was the 
result of the Indra-cult. Indra became the chief 
god, and Yama was put down: then, all that was 
left for him was to be lord over the bad. 

**Mr. Lysander Dickerman spoke of the tablet 
discovered by Mr. Wilbur near Phylae, which 
alludes to the seven years of famine in Egypt. It 
seems to belong to the Ptolemaic era, and the 
material to be taken from the Septuagint. Dr. 
Samuel A. Binion described the Abbott collection 
of Egyptian antiquities now in the New York 
Historical Society’s rooms, and Dr. F. Wendel the 
Egyptian antiquities in the Peabody Museum at 
Cambridge. Prof. Charles R. Lanman (Harvard) 
called attention to ‘ Jars with Distinctive Marks of 
Sex.’ Such jars are mentioned in the Hindu 
burial service: Schliemann found them during 
his excavations ; and they have turned up in China, 
Japan, and Ecuador. Some of the South American 
specimens were shown and explained by Prof, 
Putnam, the curator of the Peabody Museum. 

“The society adjourned to meet at Easter, 
1892. 

“2. J.0.¢G.” 
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OBITUARY. 
PROF. P. M. DUNCAN, F.R.S. 
By the death of this genial professor, who 
had long held the chair of geology in King’s | 
College, London, a well-known figure dis- 
appears from the scientific circles of the 
metropolis. 

Enthusiastic as a student of natural science, 
Dr. Duncan many years ago forsook the practice 
of medicine, and devoted his energies to the 
pursuit of geology, palaeontolegy, and zoology. 
As a teacher he was eminently popular. Fluent | 
and lucid in speech, gifted with a soft voice and | 
a commanding presence, pleasing and familiar | 
in his style, Dr. Duncan was a scientific lecturer 
of the rarest type. His favourite studies per- 
tained to fossil corals, and in this department 
he made a distinctive mark. As a working 
palaeontologist he was judicious, sagacious, and 
painstaking. It is true he lacked the advantage 
of extended travel, which is a matter of the 
first importance to the philosophic naturalist ; 
but, for all that, he possessed a breadth of 
view which lifted him above the level of the 
species-maker, and frequently led him, while 
studying his fossils, to discuss some of the 
great problems of ancient physical geography. 
His familiarity with the fossil corals of the 
British strata enabled him to supplement, for 
the Palaeontographical Society, the classical 
work of Milne-Edwards and Haime. To the 
Palacontologia Indica he contributed a valuable 
monograph on the Fossil Corals and Alcyonaria 
of Sind; and, in conjunction with Mr. Percy 
Sladen, other works on Fossil Echinoids from 
India. 

With Indian geology Prof. Duncan became 
closely connected by his position as lecturer in 
the Engineering College at Coopers’ Hill; and 
it was with the view of assisting his students 
there that he prepared his Abstract of the 
Geology of India. After the death of Sir 
Charles Lyell, Prof. Duncan revised the useful 
manual well known as Lyell’s Student's 
Blements of Geology. With the Geological 
Society of London Prof. Duncan’s relations 
had been of a most intimate character. For 
seven years he acted as one of its honorary 
secretaries; in 1876 and 1877 he filled the 
presidential chair; and in 1881 he received 
the highest honour which the society can be- 
stow—the award of the Wollaston medal. Of 
the Linnean Society he was also an honoured 
member, being, at the time of his death, one 
of its vice-presidents. It was this society that 
published, in 1884, his important work entitled 
htevision of the Families and Genera of the 
Sclerodermic Zountharia, As a popular writer 
on zoology he was widely known by his con- 
tributions to Cassell’s Natural History, a work 
of which he was also editor. 

For some time past Prof. Duncan’s scientific 
and literary activity had been waning; and on 
last Friday week, May 29, he was released by 
the kindly touch of death from a painful and 
protracted illness. He was in his sixty-seventh 
year. On Monday morning his remains were 
laid to rest at Chiswick, in the presence of a 
small circle of naturalists, assembled to pay 








their final tribute of respect to a gifted fellow- | 
worker and a valued and warm-hearted friend. | 
i. ae 

| 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
Dr. ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, director-general of 
the geological survey, was among those on 
whom the honour of knighthood was conferred, 
on the occasion of the Queen’s birthday. 


Tit gold medal of the Linnean Society has 
this year been awarded to Dr. Edouard Bornet, 
of Paris, for his researches in botany. Tis 
earliest publications relate to the structure and 
life-history of Fungi and Lichens ; but his name 





is best known for the important researches, in 
which, with his friend M. Thuret, he has been 
for some years engaged, on the life histories of 
Algae, and for his valuable contributions on 
this subject in the Ltudes Phycologigues and 
the Notes A lgologiques, with their beautiful 
illustrations. 


Ar the annual general meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, held on May 26, Mr. 
George Berkley was elected president, in suc- 
cession to Sir John Coode. The total number 
of members of all classes (including students) 
is now 6,064. The receipts for the year were 
£24,274; the investments are valued at £50,000, 
beside freeholds that have cost £40,000, and 
trust-funds amounting to more than £20,000. 


On Saturday week, June 13, the Geologists’ 
Association will make a joint excursion, with 
the Hampshire Field Club, to Selborne, walking 
from Alton, and visiting Gilbert White’s house, 
The Wakes, by permission of General Parr. 
The directors of the excursion are Mr. P. L. 
Sclater and Mr. W. Whitaker. 


School Diet. By Clement Dukes, M.D. 
(Percival.) Dr. Dukes’s writings upon school 
hygiene have added fresh lustre even to Rugby. 
In this modest treatise of less than 200 well- 
printed pages, he has not merely laid down the 
principles upon which school diet ought to be 
regulated—these may be found in any text- 
book—he has also minutely applied those prin- 
ciples to the daily needs of growing boys and 
girls at work and at play. Here at least, if 
nowhere else, bewildered housemasters will 
find systematic information upon the quantity 
and quality of food required for different 
meals, upon the proper times and best arrange- 
ments for meals, and upon many other matters 
of difficulty and importance for them to know. 
Determined to leave no excuse for improper, 
insufficient, or monotonous meals — for, 
as he somewhat  sententiously observes, 
‘monotony of diet generates monotony of 
character’’—the author has actually drawn 
up separate menus for the breakfasts and 
dinners of a whole month. The work is an 
excellent one, full of common sense and of 
special knowledge, based upon a wide ex- 
perience of the ignorances and necessities of 
boys and their caterers, and may be confidently 
recommended as a practical manual of diet for 
schools. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES, 


Messrs. Luzac & Co., of Great Russell- 
street, will publish in the course of the present 
month an English edition of Prof. Carl 
Capeller’s Sunskrit-Worterbuch (1888), which 
possesses the merit of being the cheapest and 
most concise dictionary of Sanskrit in existence. 
Based upon the larger and smaller Petersburg 
dictionaries, it is meant to furnish a vocabulary 
to Bohtlingk’s Chrestomathy, to the seventy 
hymns of the Rigveda translated by Geldner and 
Kaegi, to the twelve hymns edited by Windisch, 
and to the parts of the Satapatha-brihmana 
edited by Weber, besides Nala and the dramas 
of Kilidisa. It also professes to contain a 
complete list of roots and primitive words in 
Sanskrit ; and it marks the accent in authen- 
ticated cases, the method followed being that 
first introduced by L. von Schroeder in his 


_Maitriyani Samhiti—the acute being indicated 


by a vertical stroke above, and the circumflex 
by a curve below, the accented syllable. 


Ir is probably the circumstance that Sir 
James Redhouse’s complete Turkish-English 
Dictionary was printed in Constantinople, 
which has deprived the English world ot an 
opportunity to know more about one of 
the greatest lexicographical triumphs of our 
time. The book was finished last year, after 
some fifteen years’ incessant labour on the part 





of the author, and is in itself equivalent to the 
work of a lifetime. The American Mission 
Press at Constantinople deserves much credit 
for the excellence of the typography, and the 
mode in which the pages have been made to 
combine clearness and legibility with the 
utmost copiousness of matter. There are 2224 
pages printed in double columns, comprising 
about 70,000 separate articles; and yet the 
bulk of the book is not unmanageable, as 
it is bound in a single thickish imperial octavo 
volume. It may be regarded either as a 
Turkish, or as an Arabic or Persian Dictionary, 
all the usual and necessary words of the two 
subsidiary languages being comprised in the 
alphabet. The scholar who possesses this 
latest work of Sir James Redhouse will have no 
need of Meninski, Richardson, Bianchi, or 
Zenker; and the price of the book is as 
moderate as its learning is stupendous. It 
would be difficult to find a parallel to this 
extraordinary achievement of patient erudition, 
except in the monumental work of Littré. Mr. 
Quaritch is the London agent from whom the 
book may be procured. 


Pror. Hetnricn AvGust SCHOETENSACK, 
distinguished by his researches in both Teutonic 
and Romance languages, recently died at 
Stendal, in Germany, at the age of eighty. 
Among his earlier works may be mentioned 
The Thracians ; the Forefathers of the Goths, 
which contains a brief collection of passages 
from classical authors in support of the 
Germanic kinship of the Thracians. His last 
works were: Etymoloyische Untersuchungen auf 
dem Crebiete der franzisischen Sprache (1883) ; 
and Franzisisch LEtymologisches Worterbuch 
(1890). In the latter a large number of words 
whose Germanic origin would not easily be 
suspected, are shown to be connected with the 
linguistic stock of the Goths. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Ruskin Socrery.—(Friday, May 22.) 
Tue Rev. J. P. Faunruorre in the chair.—Mr. 
George Thomson, of Woodhouse Mills, Hudders- 
field, read a paper on “ Industrial Partnership 
and its Ruskinism.’’ Mr. Thomson sa‘d that he 
had been engaged for many years in one of the 
most important of our home industries—the pro- 
duction of woollen and worsted cloths. This had 
become so complicated and degraded by the contest 
for cheapness and profit that it was impossible for 
any one to give more than a passing thought out- 
side the production of things that would not only 
sell, but yield a profit. There were two false 
principles at work. The first was that business 
was becoming so terribly difficult to carry on with- 
out losing self-respect, that we must make all the 
profit we could. ‘The second was a principle for 
which the people themselves were sadly to blame, 
because they said we must buy as cheaply as 
possible; the result of which was the various 
forms of adulteration and the grinding down of 
the wages of labour. For the last four or five 
years he had been engaged in the work of applying 
the principles of profit-sharing to the particular 
industry in which he was engaged. There were 
three true principles on which to work. The first 
was the principle of fraternity, by which the 
selfish interest in the individual was subordinated 
to the common good. The second and third 
principles were those of the making of honest 
goods and the equitable division of profits. In 
their own case the works were managed by a 
committee elected by the shareholders‘or members, 
many of these being workers in the mills. The 
work of the committee gave the members a more 
intelligent interest in business than that of mere 
wage-paid servants. The application of thesecond 
principle of only producing honest goods had been 
carried out in its strict entirety. With reference 
to the application of the third principle, that of 
the equitable division of the fruits of labour, there 
was a dividend upon the capital of 5 per cent., 
and no participation in the profits. This was a 
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first charge upon the profits of the concern. They 
devoted not less than 10 per cent. to a reserve 
fund until that fund should amount to 10 per cent. 
of the capital. Five-ninths of the remainder were 
distributed, according to their wages, among the 

ns who had been employed in the work not 
ess than six months. Tne remaining four-ninths 
were applied as was thought most advantageous 
penne furthering the business. They had not 
yet got into that position when they could give 
much attention to the formation of a benevolent 
scheme; but at present, if any of their people 
were ill, they received a portion of their wages, 
though no particular period was fixed. A large 
portion of the business is conducted on strictly 
cash principles. The amount of goods sold since 
the commencement has been £106,450, upon which 
£26,292 in wages have been paid. The profits for 

year were so far satisfactory that, after 
writing off a loss for 1889 and paying interest and 
dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. upon capital, 
a balance of £144 was left to be divided.—A dis- 
cussion followed, in which Messrs. Southey, West, 
Viney, Smart, and the chairman took pert. 


Royat Socrery or LireraturE.—(Wednesday, 
May 27.) 


W. Knicuton, Esq., vice-president, in the chair.— 
The chairman opened the meeting by a feeling 
allusion to the loss the society had sustained in the 
sudden death of its late president, Sir Patrick 
Colquhoun, whom he described as a man of 
profound and accurate learning, of genial and 
sympathetic manners, and of a most extensive 
knowledge of human nature. The great legal 
work of Sir Patrick, his Summary of Roman Civil 
Law, his valuable contributions to the society’s 
Transactions, and the honours conferred upon him 
by the King of Greece, the Sultan of Turkey, the 
King of Saxony, and our own Sovereign and 
universities, were also mentioned, but particularly 
Sir Patrick’s devotion to the society, of which he 
had been fellow for nearly half a century.—Mr. 
Adams then read a paper on ‘‘The Origin of 
Alphabets.’? Mr. Adams maintains that Central 
Africa was the cradle of our race, and that thence 
the human family radiated, through Egypt, north- 
ward to Phoenicia and the shores of the Black 
Sea, eastward to Mesopotamia, India, and China, 
and westward to Greece and the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Egypt was then the only country 
possessing a rational system of literary symbols— 
the hieratic or priestly character — which, as 
Champollion had shown, was a cypher founded on 
natural and domestic objects, and these were the 
foundation of hieroglyphs. They were carried off 
by emigrants, wholly or partially, and became the 
origin of the various alphabets. Numerous 
examples were given by Mr. Adams to prove this, 
taken from classical Greek, Phoenician, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Babylonian, Chinese, Sanskrit, Basque, 
and Runic alphabets. The paper concluded with 
an attempt to trace back our system of numbers 
and musical notation to the hieroglyphs of 
ancient Egypt, from which Mr. Adams maintains 
they are derived. 








FINE ART. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Ill. 

Ir is impossible to congratulate Mr. Hubert 
Herkomer on the series of portraits which, 
according to his wont, he exhibits this year. 
They are all marked by that muddiness, that 
want of frankness and of brilliancy of colour, to 
which the Anglo-Bavarian painter has of late 
too much accustomed us, and are distinguished, 
too, rather by a superficial affectation of breadth 
than by a really searching vigour of modelling. 
Unredeemed by any charm of colour or com- 
ao is the large full-length ‘Sir Sydney 
aterlow, Bart.” ; while somewhat better are 
“The Dean of Christ Church, Oxford,” the 
conception of which is characterised by a certain 
dignity, and ‘‘ Colonel Kitchener, R.E.,”” which 
latter is, however, spoilt by a palpably sham 

and conventional oriental background. 





This year the New Gallery shows Mr. J. J. 
Shannon’s ability as a suave and accomplished 
delineator of feminine charms to greater 
advantage than does the Royal Academy. He 
satisfies by the thoroughness of his technique 
and his easy accomplishment of the not very 
complex tasks which he sets himself; but he 
would exercise a higher fascination could he 
get rid of the leatheriness of texture which in 
his canvases almost invariably mars the flesh 
of his female sitters. The ‘‘ Mrs. George Coats ” 
here is a solid and satisfactory performance, pre- 
senting itself with something of the strength 
of impression which marks the work of the 
painter’s master and prototype, M. Carolus- 
Duran. 

Ruggedness, manly vigour, and an essentially 
English style are just now the main character- 
istics of that able and convinced portrait- 
painter, Mr. William Carter, whose execution, 
unfortunately, with all its breadth, has still in 
it an element of muddle and uncertainty. 
Very sympathetic is, nevertheless, his large 


full-length ‘“‘The Earl of Winchilsea and 
Nottingham,” and still more so ‘‘ The Rev. 
Fredk. Pretyman, B.D.,” in the absolute 


simplicity of which lurks an element of the 
truest pathos. 

Little remains to be said to-day of the earnest 
and severe portraiture of Mr. Ouless, who 
maintains, on the whole, the high standard 
which he has created for himself, but with it 
his besetting mannerisms of dryness and too 
apparent labour of execution. In the three- 
quarter length showing Col. J. W. 
Malcolm, M.P., in the uniform of a Scotch 
volunteer regiment, a manifest effort has been 
made to assume a freer, franker style of execu- 
tion, such as distinguished the late Frank Holl ; 
but this effort has hardly had very successful 
results, seeing that the canvas is marked rather 
by coarseness and a blurred execution, than by 
real breadth. The ‘“ Mrs. G. W. Pope” proves 
once more that the portraiture of ladies, even 
of mature years, is not within Mr. Ouless’s 
means, but ‘‘The Lord Edward Spencer 
Churchill” is a good specimen of his most suc- 
cessful manner. 

A remarkable début in London is made by a 
young American artist of great promise, Mrs. 
Mariette Cotton, who has evidently acquired 
from her master, M. Carolus-Duran, many of 
tke secrets of his powerful palette, and with 
them his felicity in the simple and direct pre- 
sentation of a subject. In the half-length in 
oils, “‘F. T. Martin, Esq.,” as in the pastel, 
‘* Mrs. Mahlon Sands,” the youthful portrait- 
painter reveals exceptional technical accom- 
plishments. Her standpoint is as yet very 
naturally ultra-French ; and, after the fashion 
of many of her most accomplished fellow- 
countrymen, she too strongly tinges with this 
acquired colour the personality of her sitters. 
But if she can'retain the technical mastery thus 
early achieved in the French atelier, while more 
fully developing her own artistic individuality, 
she will be able to accomplish great things. 

Except Mr. Sargent’s ‘‘La Carmencita,” 
nothing at the Royal Academy has the quality 
of intense vitality in the same degree as Mr. 
E. J. Gregory’s portrait, ‘‘ Elvira, Daughter of 
Mrs. T. W. Todd,” a work of rare power, but 
unfortunately marked by a coarseness of fibre 
and an aggressive rather than expressive realism, 
such as too often militate against the success of 
this gifted artist. The little ‘Portrait of a 
Gentleman,” by M. Jan Van Beers, is a solid 
and comparatively unsensational presentment 
of a not very interesting individuality, showing 
searching draughtsmanship, a too enamel-like 
execution in the flesh, and a very superficial 
and commonplace view of humanity. 

‘In the department of landscape, the elder, the 
more prosaic and obvious school, whose pro- 
ductions have taken so deep a root in the 





affections of the average Briton, that they will 
long occupy an imposing position and command 
a market, would seem for the moment to have 
regained the upper hand, and to have crushed 
down the few more independent and poetic 
Nature-worshippers of the younger generation. 
Thus positions of honour are taken up by Mr. 
Frederick Goodall’s, in its way imposing, 
scenic prospect, ‘‘ The Isles of Lech Lomond ”’ ; 
by Mr. Peter Graham’s ‘‘ Morning Mists ” and 
‘* Evening,” which are not easily distinguishable 
from a hundred predecessors; by Mr. H. W. B. 
Davis’s highly and capably wrought cattle- 
pieces, with their settings of river, moor, and 
mountain; by Mr. Vicat Cole’s diploma work, 
‘Autumn Morning”; by Mr. Leader’s finely 
designed and carefully-wrought, but harsh, 
metallic, and toneless landscapes — the grandiose 
** Manchester Ship Canal: Works in Progress 
at Eastham,”’ and the sunset scene ‘‘ Solitude.” 

In contrast with these performances, in 
which many a well-established formula, many 
an poten | conventionality, is expressed with 
varying skill, but with that assurance which 
arises from constant repetition, stand out some 
few—too few—works by artists of less-assured 
position, but in closer contact with Nature, and 
thus more favoured confidants of her secrets. 

Mr. Adrian Stokes’s ‘‘ Through the Morning 
Mists,” showing in early morning a herd of 
cattle wandering through moist herbage, in a 
watery meadow adjoining the lofty outskirts of 
a wood, has passages of great beauty, and is 
altogether individual in its view of a not 
unfamiliar subject. Especially admirable are 
the groups of cattle half-enveloped in grey mist ; 
but much less successful is the immediate fore- 
ground. 

Another of our landscape painters who cannot 
approach Nature without emotion is Mr. Alfred 
East, whose ‘‘ Reedy Mere and Sunlit Hills,” 
notwithstanding a certain flimsiness of execu- 
tion, has great tenderness and beauty, especially 
in the prospect of distant snow-capped hills 
dyed a ruddy gold by the setting sun. 

Mr. David Murray is the ablest of those 
younger landscape painters who steer a middle 
course between the two schools we have 
attempted to differentiate. He shows a great 
felicity in the choice of subjects homely yet 
beautiful, and in their elaboration from an 
effective, yet not an unduly, scenic point of 
view. Paintiness is, alas! Mr. Murray’s bane; 
we cannot escape from paint in his light 
summer skies, in his finely-drawn clumps of 
trees, in his mangolds, or his gorse. This most 
unfortunate of defects in a landscape painter 
seriously detracts from our enjoyment of such 
well-cousidered works as the painter's ‘‘ Gorse ” 
and ‘‘ Mangolds,” both of them happily and 
originally conceived and otherwise cleverly 
carried cut. 

‘**Matonby Marsh: an October Night,” by Mr. 
T. Hope McLachlan, is distinguished by a 
happy and novel rendering of the mother-of- 
pearl or opal tints in moonlit clouds, of which 
masses are shown driving across a wind-blown 
evening sky. The execution is, however, in 
other ~ eo far from perfect, the dimly- 
seen earth being here far less well-rendered 
than the heavens, which are the real motive of 
the picture. 

As an example of pathetic landscape—in- 

ired, it may be, by the now extinct great 

rench school of the last generation—we would 
point to Mr. Robert B. Nisbet’s water-colour 
‘‘A Yorkshire Moor”—an absolutely simple 
theme rendered with penetrating truth, in its 
essence rather than its detail. 

For once that veteran and deservedly-popular 
painter, Mr. J. C. Hook, falls below his usual 
standard of excellence, showing signs of a 
decadence which we hope may not prove to 
be permanent. The best of this year’s per- 
formances by the artist is a sea-coast subject of 
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the somewhat too familiar type, with sports- | attained kind, but of that which lovingly 
men shooting wild fowl, called ‘ Hit, but not | caresses the marble until it almost breathes into 
Bagged.” ‘The Dutch scene, ‘ Willing Help- | it the breath of life. Much less successful, in 


mates: Fishing Station on the Maas,” is much 
wanting in Mr. Hook’s usual mastery of execu- 


tion, especially by contrast with last year’s | 


admirable performance of the same type. In 


the artist’s portrait of himself, painted by in- | 


vitation for the famous Painters’ Gallery at the 
Uffizi, it was not to be expected that any 
special vigour should be displayed by a hand 
not greatly accustomed to such a task, Mr. 
Hook, in his self-presentment, inclines less to 
the vigorous realism of Sir J. E. Millais, as 
displayed in a memorable portrait painted of 
him by the latter, than to the more idealistic 
and weaker manner which characterises Mr. 
Watts’s later time. 

Even Mr. Henry Moore has rarely done better 
than in his sunset at sea, called ‘* The Setting 
Sun now gilds the Eastern Sky,” showing 
under the red beams of the departing sun an 
expanse of agitated yet not angry waves, in 
which various conflicting currents are marked 
out with the rarest and most unobtrusive skill. 
Far less happy—as is usual with this painter — 
is the cloud-laden sky, finely drawn and 
modelled, but so heavily and opaquely rendered 
as to lack true atmospheric effect. 

Various causes have combined to render 
the display of sculpture a less striking and 
important one than those of the last few years ; 
and yet it is gratifying to observe that the 
improved standard of general excellence to be 
observed lately in the productions of the younger 
English school is on the whole maintained. 
Several of the most prominent contributions to 
the sculpture galleries are this time only repro- 
ductions in another material of works which 
have already been seen at Burlington House. 

Sir Frederick Leighton’s ‘‘ Athlete Struggling 
with a Python” is an absolutely identical 
replica in marble of the well-known bronze 
original, and recalls with even an added vivid- 
ness both its merits and defects. We note once 
more the President’s besetting sin as a sculptor, 
that excessive and over-anxious display of the 
muscular structure which deprives the human 
figure of the suppleness of life and of that unity 
given by the natural envelopment of the flesh. 
Still, the care and skill with which each part 
is modelled deserve and command respect. 

The late Sir Edgar Boehm’s last work, a 
marble bust, ‘‘The Lady Brooke,” is not a 
favourable or a representative specimen of his 
powers, being too vacant and impersonal for a 
portrait, and moreover, not remarkable for any 
special charm cither of conception or execution. 

Unusually careful, firm, and thorough in 
modelling is Mr. Alfred Gilbert’s simple and 
charming marble bust, ‘‘ Daughter of Sir Dyce 
Duckworth, M.D.,” in which, however, the 
sculptor displays what is for him an unusual 
lack of taste in the adjustment of the lines of 
the dress with those of the head, It is question- 
able whether this same artist’s very ingenious 
experiments in decorative art have not been a 
trifle overpraised by enthusiastic lovers of inno- 
vation ; for in them the bold disregard of the 
trammels of recognised styles, and the equally 





bold adoption of mannerism, often approach | 


to licence. His little silver statuette of 
‘** Victory”’ has movement and crénerie in the 
bold cast of its voluminous draperies; but it is 
ill-balanced, and too nearly approaches to that 
decadent exaggeration—not altogether un- 
fascinating in its meretricious showiness— 
which was one of the characteristics of Bernini 
and his school. 

A triumph of subtle and undemonstrative 
modelling is Mr. Onslow Ford’s simple head of 
a young girl, with her hair closely bound by a 
kerchief, which he styles ‘‘ A Study.” The art 


our opinion, is the pseudo-Florentine bust in 
silvered bronze by the same sculptor, described 
as ‘‘ Frederica, Daughter of S. Pepys Cockerell, 
Esq.” This just misses a true individualisation 
of the model, but is highly decorative in 
general aspect, placed as it is on one of those 
broad bases familiar to all lovers of early 
Florentine sculpture. It was a happy idea to 
incorporate in this base the admirable medallion 
of the sitter’s father, Mr. Cockerell, to render 
whose expressive features has evidently been to 
the sculptor a grateful task. 

One of the best and most promising things of 
the year—imarred though it is by a certain 
meanness and timidity of proportion, and by a 
certain infelicity in the choice of the model 
used—is Mr. W. Goscombe John’s statue, 
‘* Morpheus,” which presents the god of dreams 
“drowned deep in drowsy fit,” with his head 
half hidden by his wreathed arms. This work 
has that rare quality, in which the finest Greek 
art has remained unapproached, of making 
the movement and character of every limb, 
and not only the type and the facial ex- 
pression, subservient to the due accentuation 
of the main motive. In this particular Mr. 
Goscombe John’s statue is much superior to 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s ‘‘The Sluggard,” a 
bronze statue, in which, as it will be well 
remembered, it is sought to express a similar 
subject. 

In striking contrast with the subtly wrought, 
pathetic ‘‘ Pandora” of last year, comes now 
Mr. Harry Bates’s ‘‘ Hounds in Leash,” a 
boldly designed bronze group which is the 
definitive original of a wax model previously 
exhibited in the same place. The athletic form 
of the youthful hunter, who restrains with effort 
a leash of eager hounds, is a goud reproduc- 
tion of the Attic style, but lacks suppleness to 
give life to its muscularity ; the hounds them- 
selves are finely and truthfully modelled, and 
have more vitality. 

Mr. George Frampton has in his ‘‘ Caprice” 
chosen a fanciful pictorial motive, and 
resolutely translated it into a work in the 
round. The form of this nude damsel, who 
stands in a disquieting attitude on tip-toe, 
holding a wand of gilt teazles, does not dis- 
play modelling of a very searching kind; but 
the figure imposes itself all the same, and finally 
succeeds in fascinating the at first unwilling 
beholder. 

Another of the promising younger generation 
of sculptors, Mr. Henry Pegram, has essayed 
a lofty flight, indeed, in his large group 
‘‘Sibylla Fatidica,” showing the Sibyl, who 
appears almost wholly shrouded in heavy veils 
and draperies, in the act of reading the future in 
the crystal divining ball which she holds in her 
hand, while across her lap lies prone the wholly 
nude form of the woman who has come to 
invoke her aid. The merit of the group lies 
in the happy pose and finished modelling of 
the latter figure, the conception of the Sibyl 
herself being sufficiently trite and uninter- 
esting. 

Mr. Hamo Thornycroft has of late devoted 
himself much to works in high and low relief, 
in which, to our thinking, he never appears 
quite at ease. His high relief, ‘ Science,”’ 
though it does not lack dignity, is a trifle heavy ; 
while the draperies of the symbolical female 
figures which it exhibits are decidedly wanting 
in the rare and indetinable quality of style. 

Among other things worthy of a more 
detailed mention than we can here accord to 
them, are Mr. George Simonds’s colossal statue, 
“The late Hon. Fredk. J. Tollemache,” a 
simple and dignified but, as to the head, over- 


here shown is uot of the superficial order, | wrought performance; Mr. Richard Willis’s 
delighting in finish of the obvious and easily | clever relief in the French style of the seven- 


| teenth century, ‘‘O Love, has she done this to 
thee’” Mr. Henry Armstead’s bust, ‘‘ Miss 
Hester Armstead,” in which, if the face is dry 
and overlaboured, the drapery shows great 
elegance of arrangement ; Mr. Adrian Jones’s 
singularly skilful ‘‘Triumph: Design for a 
Quadriga”’; and Mr. George Wilson’s some- 
what timid yet elegant and happily propor- 
tioned ‘‘ Model for a Fountain.” 

We have reserved for final mention what is, 
on the whole, the finest piece of sculpture of 
the year, Mr. Brock’s harmoniously propor- 
tioned and exquisitely wrought ‘‘ Genius of 
Poetry,” a statue of which the plaster model 
has been seen before in the same gallery. 
There is no extraordinary novelty in this simple 
and noble conception; but it is flawlessly 
realised, with a command of means much com- 
moner in French than in English art. The 
only unsatisfactory part is the back view of 
the figure, to which the elaborate lyre and the 
superabundant and not obviously useful 
drapery give a confused aspect. Still, in con- 
templating the work, we cannot heip rejoicing 
that we possess a sculptor capable of realising it 
in so masterly a fashion, and regretting at the 
same time that the dearth of monumental 
decoration in the English public buildings of 
to-day should so limit the suitable opportunities 
- the display and utilisation of art of this 
class. 

CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 








THE FRENCH SALONS. 
v. 

A THIRD Salon has been opened in the galleries 
of the Palace of Industrial Arts at the Champs 
de Mars. This exhibition, exempt from “the 
fickle and unjust ” decisions of juries, has been 
opened freely to ail comers, and each exhibitor 
has at least one picture on the line. We have 
heard so many complaints concerning the 
favouritism displayed by the juries of the other 
two Salons, that we were led to hope that 
among the 814 exhibits of these Independents 
would be found, here and there, a work of 
merit or originality. Alas, great has been our 
disappointment. ‘‘ Impressionists,” ‘‘ tachistes,” 
‘* plein airistes,” and ‘‘ pointillistes,” to use the 
jargon of the day—terms which cover a multi- 
tude of sins against correct drawing and 
colouring —one and all have had the wished for 
opportunity of appealing to public taste. But 
I am afraid the verdict will not be very favour- 
able; for, taken in its ensemble, it would be 
difficult to form a collection of pictures more 
devoid of technical ability than those exhibited 
at the Independent Salon. 

Among the few which deserve to be singled 
out of this collection of rubbish and horrors, I 
would call attention to a fine sea-piece, ‘‘ The 
Wave,” by M. Brémond, whose wife, Mme. 
M. Jeanne Brémond, also contributes a por- 
trait and a charming little nude study, ‘ La 
Baigneuse.” M. Antequetin, president of the 
exhibition, has two clever pastels, studies of 
the nude, reminiscencesof Besnard and Carriére. 
M. Monchablon (Prix de Rome) sends a. good 
portrait, and ‘“ The Death of Elizabeth, 
daughter of Charles I.” The ill-fated Princess 
is lying on her deathbed, her face resting on an 
open Bible; in her hands is clasped the letter 
which her father wrote to her on the morning of 
his execution. The general effect reminds one of 
Delaroche. M. Hermann Paul’s “ Bathing at 
Guétary”’ is a good specimen of bold plein-air, 
or rather p/ein-soleil, work. The composition is 
disconcerting at first, but gradually the eye 
realises the strange rendering of light and 
colours which the artist has succeeded in fixing 
on canvas. This promising young artist also 
contributes four decorative panels, in which, 





however, the violet tints are rather too pre- 
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dominant, a fault common to the followers of 
the latest form of “impressionism.” M. 
Darrent-Harrison exhibits two good portraits, 
and two pretty water-colour views of the 
environs of Aix-en-Savoie. One of the best 
plein-air pictures is M. La Barre-Duparcq’s 
‘‘ L’eau est bonne,” a band of urchins bathing 
and playing. Among the curiosities are two 
views of the coast of Araucania, not at all badly 
done, by M. Pertuiset, ex-professional lion- 
hunter. There is a fair show of horrors, 
horribly painted, while the medal for eccen- 
tricity and bad taste might be awarded to M. 
Besséde’s ‘“‘L’amour tué par le vice”; the 
subject is best described in the lines written on 
the frame: 
“ O’est la nuit, sur un ane une fille chevauche 
Guitare en main, au clair de la lune, montrant 
Sa croupe veule et condos nu. C’cstla d¢bauche 
Pictinant sa victime : wn amour expirant.”” 
Cxci NICHOLSON. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Tux exhibitions to open next week include 
—an historical collection of book-bindings, 
consisting of choice specimens of all schools 
exclusive of living binders, at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, Savile-row ; a series of draw- 
ings of Egypt, by Mr. A. N. Roussoff, at the 
Fine Art Society’s; a collection of pictures, by 
Mr. Jobn Lavery, at the Goupil Gallery; old 
prints and modern pictures by Japanese artists, 
and examples of oriental art-work, at the 
Japanese Gallery—all three in New Bond- 
street; pictures and sketches of Venice and 
Cairo, and a series of water-colours of places 
connected with Robert Browning, in London, 
Asolo, and Venice, by Mr. Felix Moscheles, at 
Mr. W. J. Stacey’s Gallery, Old Bond-street ; 
and Mr. Lavery’s painting of the Queen’s 
visit to the Glasgow Exhibition of i888, at Mr. 
McLean’s Gallery, Haymarket. 

Tne recently-formed Society of Portrait 
Painters will hold their first exhibition in the 
rooms of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours at the beginning of July. In- 


~ dependently of members’ work, the leading 


English and foreign portrait painters will be 
represented. The committee includes the Hon. 
John Collier, Messrs. Jacomb Hood, A. Hacker, 
S.J. Solomon, J. J. Shannon, H. Vos, and A. 
Stuart Wortley. Mr. F. G. Prange has been 
appointed manager. 


Tue catalogue of Mr. F. Seymour Haden’s 
collection of prints and drawings, which are to 
be sold during the week beginning on June 15, 
contains a characteristic Avant-propos : 

“‘The prints being for the most part singularly 
uniform both as to condition and impression, the 
expletives usually employed to express comparative 
degrees of this form of excellence have not been 
resorted to. The application of the term ‘state’ 
will also be found to be confined to those dif- 
ferences of impression only which indicate a 
difference of tirage (or edition), and which are 
wholly distinct from those press-side scraiches 
which are made, it may be to complete a defective 
line or to put the plate into final order for the 
printer.”’ 

Tue fourteenth annual meeting of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings will be 
held in the ball of Barnard’s Inn, Holborn, on 
Wednesday next, June 10, at 8.30 p.m., with 
Mr. Philip W: bb in the chair. 
read by Mr. W. B. Richmond. 

AN exhibition of Scandinavian antiquities and 


other objects, collected by Mr. Alfred Heneage | 


Cocks, is on view during the present month in 


the rooms of the Royal Archacological Tusti- | 


tute, Oxford-mansions. 

Mr. Rosery Savrer has been elected a 
member of the Royal Society of British 
Artists. 


TueE Rev. Dr. Winslow, of Boston, U.S.A., 
has received about 800 dollars (£160) towards 
the fund for the archaeological survey of 
Egypt, of which a lady, signing herself 
** Bubastis,” gave 250 dollars, as one of the 
Villiers-Stuart fifty subscribers of £50 each. 


Tue Arundel Society bas issued to its sub- 
scribers, to accompany the chromolithographs 
of the famous frescoes in the castle of Malpaga, 
a Life of Bartolomeo Colleoni, by Mr. Oscar 
Browning, who has been able to add something 
to the known facts by personal researches at 
Bergamo and its neighbourhood. The volume 
is illustrated by eight plates, the frontispiece 
being a very fine reproduction of the head and 
bust of Verocchio’s equestrian statue at Venice. 


A posriuMmous publication, Report on the 

Eveavations at Troy in 1890, by Dr. Heinrich 
Schliemann, has just been issued (Leipzig: 
Brockhaus), with a preface by Mme. Schlie- 
mann, and with contributions from Dr. Wilhelm 
Dorpfeld. There is also a noteworthy letter 
from Prof. A. H. Sayce, on a whorl containing 
an inscription, which was found in the sixth 
Trojan settlement, counting from below. Mr. 
Sayce writes (we re-translate from the German 
text) :-— 
‘*The inscription is one of the best and clearest I 
have ever seen, and a splendid sample of Kyprian 
epigraphy. The reading is—Ma-re-pe Tvu-ps. 
According to Hesychios, there was a word Mdropes 
signifying ‘ proprietor.’ If, therefore, the inscrip- 
tion is in Greek, we must translate, ‘‘To the Pro- 
prictor Tyris.’ But it seems to me more probable 
that the language is Phrygian: and in that cace 
we may look upon TMotop: as the equivalent of the 
Greek Dlatpi, tor Tyris is the god from whom the 
name of the Phrygian town ‘Tyriaion is derived. 
Hence the translation of the two words would be : 
‘To Father Tyris.’ ”’ 


THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 
Mr. ToDHUNTER’S pastoral play, “A Sicilian 
Idyll,” which was seen last year at Bedford 
Park and at St. George’s Hall, is to be produced 
in a series of matinées at the Vaudeville, com- 
mencing on June 15. Miss Florence Farr will 
resume the role of Amaryllis, in which she 
attracted so much attention, and Miss Lily 
Lingfield that of Thestylis, with the cymbal 
dance. Mr. ‘ihalberg will play Alcander, and 
Mr. Cecil Crofton will again appear as Daphnis. 
**A Sicilian Idyll” will be preceded by a new 
poetical play, ‘‘The Poison Flower,” also by 
Mr. Todhunter, and suggested by a short tale of 
Hawthorne’s. The principal characters will be 
played by Miss Florence Farr, Mr. Bernard 
Gould, and Mr, Thalberg. The new scenery 
for both plays has been designed by Mr. A. L. 
Baldry. 

* HEDDAGABLER” is dead, as we said it would 
die. Resurrection, however, has in a sense come 
to it; for, inthe formof anadmirable burlesque 
at Toole’s Theatre, it has put on a more glorious 
body. Mr. J. M. Barrie is, it is reported, the 
author of this the latest of many witty skits 
on ‘“‘ Ibsenism.” Another Jittle Jaurel is thereby 
added to the crown of Auld Lycht JIdylls. 
But as regards Ibsenism, or rather as regards 





A paper will be | 


the dramas of Ibsen, it is Miss Ellen Terry who 

has dealt the heaviest of blows. That lady has 
| pointed out, as one of the causes for the liking 
| of his dramas by some of the less experienced 
|, of her sister artists, that “it is much easicr to 
say naturally, ‘Take off that bonnet from that 
chair’ than to say naturally ‘A horse! a hoise! 
my kingdom for a horse.’”’ In the matter of the 
| dramatist in question, so poetic an artist as 
| Miss Terry is found, of course-—with the 
| penetration of real poets—{o be upon the side 

of common sense. 
4 








Miss Mary Rorke has left town to take, as 
it is understood, a two months’ rest. 


WE hear that a matinée of Webster’s tragedy, 
“The Duchess of Malfi,”” may probably be 
given at the Shaftesbury Theatre—under the 
direction of Mr. W. Poel—before the close of 
the London season. The stage version, which 
is in four acts, has been arranged by ‘this 
admirable scholar and practical artist. 


MUSIC. 
MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


Govnop’s ‘Romeo et Julictte”’ was given at 
Covent Garden on Tuesday evening, with 
Mme. Melba as the heroine. Good vocalisation 
is always acceptable, and this one gets from the 
Australian prima donna: with more warmth 
and passion it would be still more acceptable. 
Mile. Pinkert, as Stephano, sang with much 
point, and was, on the whole, satisfactory. Of 
MM. J. and E. de Reszke (Romeo and Frére 
Laurent), it will suffice to say that they were at 
their best. There was a crowded house. 

Of Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust”—by the way, the 
prominent position occupied by this composer 
during an opera season deserves note—it would 
seem that there is nothing new to say. And 
yet the performance ‘fin French” Jast Satur- 
day and Wednesday leads one to hope that 
some day, the difficulties of the language not- 
withstanding, we may hear Wagner's works in 
German at the so-called Italian Opera. The 
début of M. Plancon as Mephistopheles, on 
Wednesday, was a brilliant success: his singing 
is excellent, and his enunciation of words 
remarkably clear. He is u very fine actor, and 
makes the most of his part without any trace 
of exaggeration. Miss Eames is improving in 
her acting. She is still somewhat frigid in the 
third act, butin the Cathedral scene she throws 
herself more into her part; it was also in this 
scene that M. Plancon reached his highest 
point. Mlle. Passans, a new comer, gave a 
fair rendering of the partjof Siebel. M. Van 
Dyck sang wonderfully well as Faust, but there 
was a peculiar restraint about both his singing 
and hisacting. Was he notin good form? The 
hopes excited by his performance of Manon 
were not fully realised. M. Bevignani con- 
ducted both operas with great care. 

The programme of the sixth Philharmonic 
Concert included Haydn’s ‘‘ Oxford” Symphony. 
It was thus called from the fact that it was 
performed at the Oxford Commemoration of 
1791, when the composer received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Music. But the work was 
not, as stated in the }. rogramme-beok, written 
for the occasion. Haydn bad, it is true, speci- 
ally composed a Symphony; but there was not 
proper time for reheursal, and he substituted 
for it a work written at Vienna or Esterhiz, 
before he had set foot on English soil. So far 
as we are aware, the rea) ‘‘ Oxford’ Symphony 
is not known. Had C. F. Pohl lived to com- 
plete his biography of the composer, he might 
possibly have thrown some light on the subject. 
The programme included also Goetz’s grand 
Symphony in F. Both works were carefully 
rendered under the direction of Mr. F. H. Cowen. 
M. Paderewski gave a brilliant performance of 
Rubinstein’s D minor Concerto, but of this 
pianist more anon, 

Mr. Frank Howgrave gave «a pianoforte 
recital at l:inces’ Hall, cn Friday afternoon. 
There are so many good pianists at the present 
day that any new comer must have some 
speciality to attract notice. Mr. Ilowgrave 


| has considerable technique; but his reading of 


3ach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, aud of 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Eroica”’ Variations did not show 
any deep insight into the composers’ meaning, 
and besides, there were many wrong notes, 
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This may have been due to ‘nervousness, but, 
anyhow, it was not pleasant. 

On Saturday afternoon there were two great 
attractions—Mme. Adelina Patti at the Albert 
Hall, and Seiior Sarasate at St. James’s Hall. 
Of the former it will suffice to say that she was 
in excellent voice and that the number of 
encores equalled the number of her songs. She 
drew an immense audience. The excellent 
singing of Miss Alice Esty, who has a pleasing 
voice, deserves mention. M. Paderewski’s 
rendering of Liszt’s ‘‘ Fantaisie Hongroise” 
was particularly brilliant and effective. The 
Nottingham Philharmonic Choir, under the 
direction of Mr. Marshall Ward, sang two 
part-songs with fair success. The orchestra 
was under the direction of Mr. Ganz. 

Seior Sarasate’s concert opened with Grieg’s 
Suite “im alten Style” (Op. 40) arranged by 
the composer for strings, and, considering the 
limitation, with wonderful variety of effect. 
The concert-giver played first Dr. Mackenzie’s 
Concerto (Op. 32) with his usual skill, though 
with less than his usual fire. Later on he 
appears, however, to have been heard to full 
advantage in Max Bruch’s showy Fantaisie 
Kcossaise. There was a good though not 
crowded house. The orchestra was under the 
direction of Mr. Cusins. 

The programme of the second Richter concert, 
on Monday evening, had to be considerably 
modified, as neither of the vocalists announced 
was able to appear. It commenced with 
Cornelius’ bright and clever Overture to his 
opera ‘‘ Der Barbier von Bagdad.” The work 
was produced under Liszt’s direction at Weimar, 
in 1858, but without success. It has, however, 
been given since in Germany, with better 
results, and it will soon be brought to a public 
hearing in London by the students of the 
Royal College of Music. Herr Richter gave a 
magnificent rendering of the Introduction to 
Act 3 of ‘Die Meistersinger” and of the 
**Goétterdimmerung”’ March. The programme 
included the ‘Siegfried’ Idyll and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Italian” Symphony. Miss Moore- 
Lawson sang a Handel Aria in an artistic 
manner, but Herr Richter gave the orchestral 
accompaniment in rather a perfunctory fashion. 

M. Paderewski’s first concert at St. James’s 
Hall, on Tuesday afternoon, drew a large 
audience. An orchestra under the direction of 
Mr. Henschel gave an effective rendering of Max 
Bruch’s clever and interesting ‘‘ Vorspiel zur 
Loreley.”” The pianist then played Beethoven's 
Concerto in E flat, and displayed his best 
powers as an artist. The tone at times was 
somewhat harsh, and at other times somewhat 
cold, but still we rank this as one of the pianist’s 
most serious efforts. In his Chopin Selos his 
playing was unequal. The delivery of the noble 
theme of the C minor Nocturne lacked intensity, 
and the reading of the A flat Prelude was senti- 
mental to an extreme; but he was far more 
successful in an Etude, a Mazurka, and the 
C sharp minor Valse. The programme included 
Schumann’s Concerto, and the Mozart-Liszt 
‘Don Juan” Fantaisie. It is only fair to 
speak of the brilliant, fiery playing of the 
Jatter piece ; it was wonderful, but it was not 
music. M, Paderewski was much applauded 
during the concert, and recalled twice at the 
close, 

J. 8. SUEDLOCK, 








MUSIC NOTES, 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: On Thursday and 
Friday of last week the students of the Guild- 
hall School of Music gave two performances of 
Donizetti's opera, * Lucia di Lammermoor.” 
On each of the nights the two principal parts 
were taken by different students: that of Lucia 
by Miss Eveline Bengabatti on Thursday, and 





by Miss Agnes W. Matz on Friday; that of 
Edgardo by Mr. Edwin Wareham on Thursday, 
and by Mr. Patrick O’Connor on Friday. The 
rest of the cast was: Alisa, Mme. Leonora 
Ellerton; Arturo, Mr. J. H. Ireland; Nor- 
manno, Mr. Wilfrid Acfield: Enrico, Mr. John 
Woodley; Raimondo, Mr. Charles Hinchliff. 
Speaking only of the second performance, Miss 
Matz seemed rather nervous; but as the opera 
progressed she soon regained confidence, and in 
the end left little to be desired, either in singing 
or in acting. Especially meritorious was her 
rendering of the mad scene, in the second act. 
Mr. O’Connor, as Edgardo, was apparently 
suffering from a cold, and did not sing as well 
as he could have done under more favourable 
circumstances. The chorus and orchestra reflect 
great credit on the principal, Mr. Weist Hill, 
under whose direction the opera was produced. 
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IRKBECK BAN K 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repay 
‘ TWO ee CENT. ou CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimu 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THR SE PER CENT. pe 


annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscrort Manager. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars post-fre 
ou application. Francis Ravenscnort, Manager. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 


ON 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM 
The original, best, and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 
Cash prices. No cxtra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Fre 

F. MOEDER, . 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers.) 
Goods carefully Removed and Warehoused. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
and 

POTLED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
Pi£ 


"1ES. Also, 


JESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS — 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





THEATRES. 


DELPHI THEATRE, 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Garr. 
Every Evening, at 8. THE STREETS OF LONDON. 
Messrs. Leonard Boyne, F. Glover, L. Rignold, T. B. Thal- 
berg, C. Dalton, F. Gillmore, J. Northcote, J. East, W. North- 
cote, H. Cooper; Mesdames Olga Brandor, Clara Jecks, 
Ferrar, and Leigh. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 


A VENUE THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry Ler. 
Every Evening, at 9, THE GIFTED LADY. 

Messrs. W. H. Vernon, Sidney Howard, W. Lestocq, Ivan 
Watson, R. H. Douglas, G. Arnold, and Harry Paulton; 
Mesdames Cicely Richards, Lydia Cowell, and Fanny Brough. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by THE VIPER ON THE HEARTH. 


COMEDY THEATRE, 
Manager, Mr. Cuas. H. Hawrrey. 
Every Evening, at 9. JANE. 

Messrs. Kemble, C. Brookfield, E. M. Robson, and W, 
Draycott ; Mesdames Ethel Matthews, Ewell. Ada Murray, 
Lottie Venne. 

Preceded, at 8.10, by FOR CHARITY’S SAKF. 


Court THEATRE 


Every Evening, at 9, THE LATE LAMENTED. : 
Messrs. A. Cecil, H. Standing, A. Aynesworth, F. Cape, 
G. Farquhar, C. Rock, and_ J. Clulow; Mesdames R. Filippi, 
E. Phelps, Harrington, and Jobn Wood. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by A MUTUAL MISTAKE. 


YRITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Cuantes Wynpuam. 
Every Evening, at 9, WILD OATS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, David James, E. Righton, G. 
Giddens, W. Blakeley, W. E. Gregory, Valentine, Atherley ; 
Mesdames E. Terriss, J. C. Smith, and Mary Moore. 

Preceded, at 8.25, by NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. 


RURY LANE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Aveustus Harnis. 
Every Evening, at 7.45, FORMOSA. 
G AIETY THEATRE. 
3 Lessee and Manager, Mr. Geornce Epwarpes. 


This Evening, at 8.30, CARMEN UP TO DATA, 
Preceded, at 7.40, by HIS LAST CHANCE, 


G ARRICK THEATRE 





Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun Hare. 
OF SPECTACLES. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beersoum-Tree. 
Every Evening, at 8.10, THE DANCING GIRL. 
YCEUM THEATRE. 
Mr. Hesnry Irvine, Sole Lessee. 

Every Evening, at 8.15, 

A REGULAR FIX and THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 
| YRIC THEA TR E. 

Lessee und Manager, Mr. Horace Sevcer. 

This Evening at 8.15. LA CIGALE, 

Preceded, at 7.30, by LOVE and LAW. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


This Evening, at 8.20, JOAN OF ARC. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by CRIME AND CHRISTENING. 
PRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace SepcGer. 

This Evening, at 9, a Musical Play without words, entitled 
L’7ENFANT PRODIGUE, 

Preceded, at 8 15, by THE GYPSIES. 
GAVoOY THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, 2. D’Oyty Carre. 

Every Evening, at 8.30 (Last Nigbts), 
THE GONDOLIERS ; or, The King of Barataria. 


ut. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
A Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. George ALEXANDER. 
This Evening, at 8.30, THE IDLER. 


G TRAN D THEATRE. 
KR Lessee, Mr. Witiie Epovuin. 
Every Evening, at 8.40, A NIGHT’S FROLIC. 
Messrs. Edouin, Fawcett, Marshall, Barraclough, and Lugg ; 
Mesdames Atherton, West, Esmond, and Bennett. 
Preceded, at 8, by DAGGERS DRAWN. 
TOOLES THEATRE 
Manageress, Miss FLonence M’Kewzie. 
Every Evening, at 8.15, 
CHAWLES; or, A FOOL AND HIS MONEY. 
To conclude with IBSEN’S GHOST. ORES 
V AUDEVILLE THEATRE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Tuomas TuorNeE. 
Every Evening, at 9, CONFUSION. 
Preceded, at 8, by PERFFCTION. 
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7 W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 








1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smira & Son’s numerous Railway 
Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, 
Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are registered, but they 
may transfer the place of exc ange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge of the Depot at which they obtain 
ther books. ‘There are 500 Bookstalls available for this purpose. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for the 
supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3.-—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange once a day. 
The Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the Library which a Subscriber may desire to 
have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete Sets. 

4..—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be entitled only to 
the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount they subscribe ; similarly, Country 
Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the London regulations. 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the Railway 
Bookstalls, or 186, Strand, London. 

_ 6.—Messrs. W. H. Smire & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that much 

disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the Clerk in charge 
a list comprising at least ¢wice as many titles of works as they wish to exchange. 


I-—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON TERMINUS 





6 Months 12 Months. 

£s 4, se @ 

For One Volume ata time... ...00 2 0 ue ese ee ee 1B OO. 06rd 1 20 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes _e,, ug sas _ a oo . O17 6 111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Four os - nc nm -— « a 22 0 

For Eight _,, i Or eee ee 3 3 0 

For Fifteen ,, 99 mn «se - -« « « 2 ees 5 5 0 


II—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A 
COUNTRY BOOKSTALL— 


For One Volume at a time ... -— om a . O12 0 110 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes ” a _ ‘ah in one ote . O17 6 1116 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes ave not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Three __,, -— a ae oe ae 13 0 22 0 

For Four 9 99 one ona wa “ns ose ove - £2 8 O 210 og 

For Six 99 ” nn — a lll tll rr 3 3 0 

For Twelve - ,, 99 _ a _ eos on ie . 8OO ww 5 5 O 

IIl—FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &c 

For Twenty-four Volumes at atime ... oe os in 650 .. 99 0 

For Thirty-six ” 99 — eve ove eee . 800 .. 14 2 6 

For Forty-eight 99 - oa ea sa ove «1010 O ,. 1816 9 

For Sixty om va eae — lhe 

For Seventy-two ” 99 sx on oils ee ..15 10 O.... 28 2 O 

For Eighty-four fe a «6a 18 0 0 ... 8215 0 


For cvery additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 
A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Looks in elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. 





Lists of Books in circulation, or any other information, can be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London, 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and can be had upon application 
at the Bookstalls, Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings for Gentlemen's Libraries. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ST. KATHERINE'S by the TOWER. By Walter Besant, Author of “Children of Gibeon,” &c. With 12 Ilustra- 


tions by Charles Green. 3 vols., crown Svo. 
“It is written with great power, and sometimes with almost tragic intensity.” — Daily Teles grep oh. 
* The story is the work of a clever craftsman, and has Mr. Besant’s wonted persuz PE ame Laon Scottish Leades 


A CHILD WIDOW. By Mrs. F. H. Williamson. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“ Brightly and pleasantly told .... Mrs. Williamson can paint her figures well.” —2/anchester Guardtan. 


BELL BARRY. By R. Ashe King, Author of “The Wearing of the Green,” &. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


* Bright and pung yas | narr: ative, a fine sense of humour, animated dialogue, and living and lovable charactcrs......Altogether, ‘ Bell Beery’ is a novel of unusual and, in some points, 
powerful interest.”’---F're¢ *s Journal, 











HENRY HERMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
A LEADING LADY: a Story of the Stage By Henry Herman, joint-Author of “The Bishops’ Bible.” Post 8vo, 


cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the WORKS of CHARLES READE. With an Introduction deal Mrs. Alexander Ireland, and a 


Steel Portrait. Crown Svo, buckrem, 6 





DR. ANDREW WILSON’S “NEW ‘BOOK. 


GLIMPSES of NATURE. By Dr. Andrew Wilson, FRSE. With 35 Hiustrations. few Bvo, auth eaten, 3s. 6d. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
SUNNY STORIES, and SOME SHADY ONES. By James Payn. With a Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. Crown 


Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES of PHRA the PHG@NICIAN. By Edwin Lester Arnold. With 12 Illustrations 


by H. M. Paget. 

A SAPPHO of GREEN SPRINGS, &c. By Bret Harte. With Frontispiece and Vignette by Hume Nisbet. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 

“BAIL UP!” a Romance of Bushrangers and Blacks. By Hume Nisbet. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Svo, cloth extra, Se. 6d. 

THE LOST HEIRESS. By Ernest Glanville. With Frontispiece and Vignette by Hume Nisbet. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, Ss. 6d. 


THE GREAT TABOO. By Grant Allen, Author of “ Sirange Stories,’ “ The Devil’s Die,” &c. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“PICCADILLY NOVELS.” Uniform Binding. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE HOLY ROSE. By Walter Besant. | SOWING the WIND. By E. Lynn Linton, | THE BISHOFS BIBLE. By D. Christie 
With a Frontispiece by F. Barnard. Auther of “ Patricia Kemball,” &c. | MURRAY and T1ENRY HERMAN. 


WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE. By 
A FELLOW of TRINITY. By Al 
MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. By W. Clark | * gi ‘atpyn. Witha“Note” by OLIVER WENDELL | . HAWLEY SMART 





RUSSELL | HOLMES, and a Frontispiece. | SYRLIN. By Cuida. - 
POPULAR TWO-SHILLING NOVELS,.—New Volumes. 
. Those marked * may also be had in cloth limp, at 2s. 6d. 
By MARY ALBERT. By HALL CAINE. | By a oe DONOVAN. By CHRISTIE MURRAY and 
Brooke Finchley’s Daughter. a ae Shadow of a Crime. | he Man from Manchester. a om myo 
: Shortly. on o agar. B cata FREDERIC. au cnes's Jas. 
By GRAutT raya + The Deemster. ¥ The Lawton Girl. By GEORGES OHNET. 
e Tents o em. By AUSTIN CLARE. \ | By HENRY GREVILLE. A Last Love. 
By ay K S4eaEst, th. For the Love of a Lass. A Noble Woman. By OUIDA. Guilderoy. 
Se eee By WILKIE COLLINS. "By E. LYNN LINTON. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
By WALTER BESANT. The Legacy of Cai Sowing the Wind. An Ocean Tragedy. 
For Faith and Freedom. Armadale. “After Dark. By J, FE. MUDDOCK. By G. R. SIMS. 
By T. W. SPEIGHT. Hoodwinked. No Name. The Dead Man’s Secret Tinkletop’s Crime. 


A NEW THEOLOGICAL NOVEL. 


EDNOR WHITLOCK: a Novel. By Hvgh MacColl, Author of “Mr. Stranger’s Scaled Packet.” Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 6s, 


SEVEN-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
AN AMERICAN GIRL in LONDON. By Sara Jeannette Duncan, Author of “A Social Departure.” With 80 Illus- 


trations by F. H. Townsend. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


AUNT ABIGAIL DYKES. By Lieut.-Col. George Randelph, US.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE of JANE WELSH CARLYLE. By Mrs. Alexander Ireland. With Portrait and Facsimile Letter. Small demy 


Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. { Shortly. 
LIFE of JAMES a Ukthe (of AUCHINLECE); with an Account of his | Sayings, wnat and betes By 
ITZGERALD Vith 4 Teatoaits. 2 vols., Comy &vo. cloth extia, [ Shortly. a 
AFRICAN TRAVEL. 
MY LIFE with STANLEY'S REAR GUARD. By Herbert Ward. Witha Map. Post &vo, is.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


FIVE YEARS with the CONGO CANNIBALS. By Herbert Ward. With 92 Illustrations by the Author. Third 


Edition. Royal Svo, cloth, lis, 


THE OTHER SIDE of the EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION. By H. R. Fox Bourne. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
SCIENCE-GOSSIP: an lilustrated Medivm of Interchange for Stuccnts and Lovers of Nature. Devoted to Geology, 


Potany, Phys iology, Chemistiy, Zeolcgy, Microseopy, Astronomy, Telescopy, Pbysiography, Scientific Photography, &e. Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.8., &e. Trice id. 
Me thy ; or 5s, per year post-tree 














’ 

THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. ‘Contents for Jure :— Madame La Commandante, by A. 
Werner. STIFILTAR EVOLUTION, by J. Ellard Gore, F.R _ -THE INNS of COURT, by Themes H. B. Graham.—INVISIBLE PATHS, by Basil Field, B A.—BEFORE 
EMANCIPATION in the DUTCH WEST INDIES, by lcuis Philip.—HAIR and HAIR FASHIONS, by M. R. Davies.—LONDON BEFORE the GREAT FIRE, by 
William Connor Sydncy, M.A.—ROMA VICTRIX—GR cla CAP TA, by H. Forester Leighton.—JOBN BRIGHT’S SCHOOL, by A. Arthur Reade.- PAGES on PLAYS, by 
Justin Huntly McCarthy, M.?.— FIRST EDITIONS, by Sylvanus Urban. 


_ Lonvon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccapitty, W. 
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